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CHAPTER IV. 


IMMEDIATELY on arriving in England, Oswald went to call at Mr. 
. Appleton’s town house; here, however, a disappointment awaited 
him, the house was shut up, and on enquiries, he learned that the 
family had gone to Paris to join in the festivities that were being 
held in honour of the visit of the Tsar and Tsarina of Russia. Im- 
pelled by some impulse that he could not resist, Palliser resolved to 
follow them at once, and scarcely giving Evershed time to re-pack 
his portmanteaux, he, with his faithful attendant, started by the. 
night mail for Paris. 

It was easy to find out the hotel where the Appletons had taken up - 
their temporary abode, but it was not so easy for Palliser to find 
accommodation for himself and his man, Paris being terribly over- 
crowded. However, at last he managed to secure one small room; 
for which he was made to pay an exorbitant sum. 

The Appletons greeted him cordially, but he thought Viola looked 
pale and thin, and seemed to have lost some of her spirits. Mr. 
Appleton confided to him that he had only come over to Paris to 
try and cheer her up; the child had appeared so dull and out of 
sorts, he did not know what was the matter with her, and he 
thought a little gaiety would be good for her, though he did not care 


for it himself, 
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Oswald Palliser could not mistake the light that flashed into _ 
Viola’s eyes when she saw him. Her whole face was transfigured, 
and she held out her little hands to him, while the very artlessness 
of her delight at the unexpected meeting revealed how deep was her 
love, 

His whole frame quivered and thrilled at the touch of her hands ; 
she was his—his to claim when he would. Never more would they 
part. 

“Why did you go away for so long?” she said, in accents of 
tender reproach. 

“Have you missed me?” he asked. 

‘¢So much, life did not seem worth living.” 

“And I missed you too. Your face was always with me; it was 
the lode-star that brought me home.” 

**T did not care to come to Paris, even to see the Emperor and 
the fair young Empress before, but now it will be glorious, because 
you are here.” ; 

Is it any wonder that, when Viola Appleton in her innocence, 
showed her preference so strongly, Oswald Palliser should have 
thrown all consideration of prudence to the winds, and confessed the 
love that was consuming him ? 

“‘T love you, I love you,” he repeated. ‘I could not live away 
from you though I tried.” 

“‘ Why should you try?” she asked, surprised. ‘ You must have 
seen that I loved you.” 

‘“‘ Yes, I saw it ; I—I feared it.” 

‘‘ Feared it, Oswald? ” 

“Yes, dearest, feared it, but only for your sake.” 

‘For my sake?” 

‘Yes, Oh, my darling, I am no match for you, I am poor— 
almost penniless.” 

“I should not fear poverty with you, Oswald.” 

Viola, who from her earliest childhood had never known a single 
want, had little idea of what poverty meant—such poverty as 
Oswald had known before his meeting with the Fatal Seven. 

‘Perhaps not, Viola,” he said, ‘‘ but I should fear it for you. I 
could not bear to see my wife starving, growing thinner and paler 
day by day while I was powerless to help her.” 

Viola laughed merrily. 
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‘Why, how solemn you are, Oswald; one would almost think 
you knew something about starvation by the way you talk.” 

Palliser shivered. Her words, unconscious though she was how 
applicable they were, brought back to him that terrible time when 
starvation and he were close companions, when he had debated 
whether life was worth living, or whether it would be better to end 
its misery beneath the dark waters of the Seine. 

The girl went on without noticing his abstraction. “ There would 
be no fear of our starving, dearest, for father——”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, your father,” Oswald interrupted, ‘‘ how shall I face him ? 
What will he think when I ask him for you?” 

‘¢T do not think he will object,” Viola said, softly. 

‘‘But I am poor, asI told you. He may expect a great deal in 
the suitors for his daughters’ hands.” 

‘“‘ Father is not mercenary,” Viola told him with quiet confidence. 
*‘ He has often said that he would rather see Blanche and me happily 
wedded to the men of our own choice, than marry merely for rank 


and riches.” 
‘“‘ My darling, I pray that he may not refuse his consent,” Oswald 


cried, a little wildly. ‘I could not live without you now.” 


Viola’s confidence in her father was not misplaced. He did not 
refuse his consent to their marriage, though Oswald explained to 
him that he had no settled income. He said that his daughter 
would have enough for both. He only stipulated that her fortune 
should be settled on herself. Oswald Palliser was delighted at this 
unhoped-for success in his wooing; he had feared that Mr. Appleton 
would never give his consent when he heard what a reckless spend- 
thrift he had been. But the father put his daughter's happiness 
before everything, and as all he had seen of Oswald justified him in 
thinking that the latter had sown his wild oats, and as he enter- 
tained a friendly feeling for the young man, he accepted him as his 
Prospective son-in-law without any fear of the future. Perhaps, had 
he known of that compact, Mr. Appleton might have hesitated 
before giving his consent, but he was not aware of it, Palliser 
having been bound by his oath could not reveal it. Everything 
else he disclosed, not in the slightest trying to palliate his own 
folly and recklessness. 

Then followed a happy time for the lovers. Oswald was accepted 
as the future son and brother. He was welcomed at all hours. If 
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Mr. Appleton could not go, he escorted the three ladies about sight- 
seeing and to balls and parties. Of fétes there was a succession in _ 
honour of the Russian Emperor and Empress and the tiny Grand 
Duchess. Blanche and Viola were charmed with the loveliness of 
the young Tsarina and her graciousness, but remarked that at times 
a melancholy look would overshadow her fair features. 

One night there was a grand ball given at one of the mansions in 
the Champs Elysées. The Appletons were there, with Oswald 
Palliser in attendance, and the two beautiful English girls attracted 
a good deal of attention. It was a gay scene; magnificent dresses, 
gorgeous uniforms, brilliant jewels, lovely faces, bright eyes, sweet- 
scented flowers, and the ripple of soft laughter formed a fitting accom- 
paniment to the strains of dulcet music that floated through the 
rooms. 

Oswald Palliser was leaning near the doorway lost in a reverie of 
pleasant thoughts. No prescience of coming evil spoilt his enjoy- 
ment. He loved and was beloved, there was no. obstacle to his 
union with the object of his affections. He was happy; what more 
could the world hold of good for him? He had everything that 
man could desire. Yet, even as he thought thus, a black shadow 
was hovering over him, a shadow of coming doom. A light touch 
on his arm aroused him from his abstraction and made him look 
around to see who wanted to attract his attention. An icy hand 
seemed to clutch at his heart as the deep tones he remembered so well 
fell upon his ears, and the sinister eyes of Number One looked 
mockingly into his. 

“Mademoiselle is very beautiful. I congratulate you, Number 
Seven,” the stranger said. 

For a moment Oswald was speechless. Had a bolt fallen from 
Heaven it could not have astonished him more. Nothing was 
farther from his thoughts than the Fatal Seven just then. 

“Monsieur Palliser does not seem overwhelmed with joy at 
meeting an old friend,” the mocking tones went on, 

‘‘ What do you here?” Oswald exclaimed at last. 

“T am here as fami de la maison, my dear fellow; the Comte 
d’Hautpierre is always a welcome guest.” 

Palliser started; he knew the name well by reputation; the Comte 
was a brilliant member of the aristocracy. Was it possible that he 
and Number One were the same individual ? 
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The Comte smiled as if he divined his perplexity. ‘I bear many 
names,” he said, coolly; ‘“‘at present I am the Comte d’ Hautpierre, 
and as such will you be good enough to address me.” 

Oswald was stung by the haughty tone. ‘Well, Monsieur 
Comte,” he said as haughtily as the other had spoken, “what is your 
business with me? for I presume you would not have addressed me 
without some reason.” 

“Your acumen does you credit. I have an object and it is two- 
fold.” 

“What is it?” 

‘‘ First, to congratulate you on your approaching marriage. Your 
taste is commendable.” 

Oswald made an impatient movement. How he hated to hear 
his darling discussed by this mocking, sinister individual. 

The Comte smiled, and went on imperturbably. ‘‘ Secondly, I 
am the bearer of a message to you from the Fatal Seven.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘ There is an action to be performed. One of the Seven must do 
it. The drawing will be by lot. You are expected to be present 
and to draw in turn.” 

‘* When ?” 

‘** To-morrow.” 

‘So soon?” with a start. 

‘*Yes, time presses.” 

“Where?” 

“In the Hall of the Fatal Seven.” 

‘* How shall I find it?” 

‘‘ To-morrow, at eight in the morning a messenger will ask for 
you. Oh, your place of abode is well known. From the time you 
took the oath you have never been lost sight of. You will accom- 
pany this man and obey him in everything. More you will learn 
hereafter. Now, monsieur, I leave you to the company of your 
beautiful sweetheart. Au revoir!” and with a mocking smile and 
bow the Comte left Oswald in a frame of mind not easily described. 

Gone for him was all the enjoyment of the evening. 

A dire foreboding was on him. Was he to pay the penalty now 
for his bygone rashness? What action was to be done? No hint 
had been given as to that. Was there any means of escape? None. 
Had he not been closely watched all this time when he thought 











himself free? How had that been done? The thought flashed 
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across him: Could Evershed be a spy? He did not like to think 
so, the man was apparently so devoted to him, and yet-—— 

But after all, why should he look on the dark side of things? 
The lot might not fall to him, and even should it do so there might 
be nothing very dreadful to perform. So he tried to persuade him- 
self, but his worried, anxious look was noticed at once by Viola, 
and he had some trouble in pacifying her and parrying her loving 
questions as to what troubled him. 

Punctually at eight the next morning a man called to see Oswald 
Palliser. The latter was up and dressed long before the appointed 
time. His thoughts would not allow him to sleep. The man 
civilly requested him to accompany him. Feeling how useless 
refusal would be, Oswald complied, and the two walked together 
down several streets. Then Palliser’s companion called a cab and 
intimated to him that the rest of the journey would be travelled in 
that fashion. 

Oswald noticed that though the man had hailed what appeared to 
be a passing cab, yet he gave the driver no directions, and the 
blinds were drawn so that the occupants could not see where they 
were being driven. The man volunteered no information and 
Oswald asked for none. 

After driving for more than half an hour, the cab stopped, and 
the man taking a large silk handkerchief from his pocket, said, 
‘* Monsieur will permit me,” and blindfolded him. Then he was 
helped to descend, and heard the vehicle drive off. His conductor 
then took Oswald through®various passages and up and down stairs 
which Palliser surmised were those he had traversed on a former 
occasion. This impression was strengthened when he found him- 
self in the circular, black-draped chamber where he had taken the 
oath. 

On the bandage being removed, a small black mask was put on 
Oswald’s face, and he saw that six other individuals sat round 
the table similarly masked. In the centre of the table was a 
vase, and into this Number One put seven slips of paper, after 
folding them up. Then, still silently, after shaking them up, Num- 
ber One put his hand in and drew forth a slip. The man next him 
followed and then the others, the last being Oswald Palliser. Of 
course when his turn came there was only one slip left, therefore he 
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had no choice but to take it. Each man held his slip in his hand 
unopened. 

‘‘ Brothers,”” said Number One, “‘ we are met for the purpose of 
seeing which one of us is to be the chosen instrument for carrying 
out the noble action which has been decreed by the Council. It is 
an honour that each one of us covets; but let not those who fail 
now envy their successful brother. Remember, to each in turn will 
come their opportunity of benefiting mankind. My brothers, open 
the slips of paper and see which of us is the lucky man.” 

_ The Seven obeyed. One after the other they opened the slips of 
paper to find them blank. Oswald Palliser’s alone contained some- 
thing. On him the lot had fallen. 

The thought glanced through Oswald’s mind, “‘ was there any 
bribery in this? This particular slip had been left to him, he being 
the last had no choice.” But he had not much time for thinking, 
for the President was addressing him. 

‘““ Number Seven,” he said, “‘ you are to be congratulated that the 
honour has fallen upon you.” 

“What do you expect me to do?” Oswald asked, somewhat un- 


graciously. . ‘ 

‘“‘ Nothing very difficult,” returned Number One. 

“‘ What is it?” 

“‘ Simply, that you will provide the bouquet, which Mademoiselle 
Viola Appleton is to present to the Tsarina at the féte given by the 
English residents, and which her Imperial Majesty has graciously 
promised to attend.” 

Oswald stared. What was there that the Seven were not cogni- 
zant of, and why should they want him to provide the bouquet ? 
Mr. Appleton was rich enough to supply a suitable one. 

As though guessing his thoughts, the other went on, “ There is 
one ordered, you would say; we know it, but that is not worthy of 
the acceptance of the Tsarina. You will find an opportunity of 
doing what we wish. A bouquet will be delivered to you, it will be 
your work to see that it reaches the hands it is intended for. You 


understand ? ” 

‘Yes; but why should you wish me to do this?” 

‘‘ Ask no questions, make no excuses. All you have to do is to 
obey. See that you do, if you value your life, and what is more to 
you than life. Fail not!’’ and then Number One added, with a 
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sardonic smile, “You would not have the Seven more backward 
than the English in doing honour to the illustrious visitors, eh?” 





CHAPTER V. 





OswaLp was perplexed. It was apparently a very small service that 
was required of him in return for all the money he had received. Yet 
he could not help suspecting some ulterior purpose underlying the 
proposed change of bouquets. He had heard of poisoned flowers, 
but that was in the time of the Borgias; in these days such 
things were not known, and who could have any grudge against the 
fair Empress ? 

Life was very sweet to him just now, with the prospect of making 
Viola his wife. If he failed in the behest of the Seven he had been 
given to understand death would be his portion. But why for so 
simple a thing should the punishment be so severe? It would look 
as though something sinister lay behind the matter. If he refused, 
and that is what he felt disposed to do, it would be signing his own 
death warrant. After all it might be that the only object of the 
Seven was as stated, to do extra honour to the Imperial Guests. 

But Oswald Palliser was by no means comfortable in his mind. 
He was absolutely in ignorance as to who or what the other mem- 
bers of the Seven might be. He did not even know their names, 
with the exception of that by which Number One was known in 
Paris. If—if anything sinister were intended, why, his darling 
Viola would be involved in it. He would rather die than bring any 
disgrace or harm to her. There was so little time in which to make 
up his mind. 

On the morrow the bouquet was to be presented, and Viola was 
full of excitement and delight at the honour for which she had been 
selected. Palliser was so occupied with his own thoughts that he 
did not notice that his man Evershed had been hovering about him 
and regarding him curiously ever since his return from the meeting 
of the Seven. However, his attention was caught by the man’s 
evident anxiety to speak to him. 

‘* Well, Jim,” he said, kindly, “is there anything you want; would 
you like a holiday to-morrow to see the festivities ? ” 

** You are very kind, sir, but it is not that.” 
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‘“‘ There is something else, speak out, Jim.” 

‘“‘ Pardon me, sir, but may I speak freely? You won't be offended 
with me?” 

“‘ Why, how solemn you are, Jim,” Oswald said, affecting a gaiety 
he was far from feeling; ‘‘ you look as though you were goirig to 
my funeral,” 

“T feel like it, sir.” 

‘‘ Evershed !” 

“Yes, sir: forgive me, but you’ve been very good to me, and I 
feel I must speak.” ; 

‘Go on, you have my permission.” 

‘“‘T followed you to-day, sir, when you went out.” 

‘‘ Followed me? ” in surprise. 

‘“‘ Yes, when the cab was called I got up behind.” 

“ Well?” 

“‘ Now, sir, forgive me, I know you belong to the Seven.” 

“Ah!” 

‘I suspected it before, sir, when I found that dagger among 
your clothes. But it wasn’t my place to question you. Only now 
you’re in danger I must speak.” ° 

“Look here, Evershed,” Oswald said, quickly, ‘‘ what do you 
know about the Seven?” 

‘* I was one on ’em, sir,” was the startling answer. 

“ You one of the Fatal Seven? ” 

“Yes, sir, they got me in their meshes when I was starving. If 
they only knew I was alive they’d soon be after me, only they think 
I’m dead.” ’ 

“ Dead?” 

“¢ Aye, sir. See here, here’s the scar left by the dagger they stuck 
into my back when I wouldn’t fall in with their murderous views. 
They flung me into the river to make sure, but I escaped and hoped 
I'd done with them entirely. But I'll have vengeance if I can. 
They are a coward lot, they try to keep their own necks out of the 
noose. They get some unsuspecting man to join as Number 
Seven. The lot always falls to him to do the vile work, and when 
it is done they quietly get rid of him by murdering him.” 

** How do you know this?” 

“By what I have discovered since. I should not have come to 
Paris on my own account, but since I have been here with you, sir, 
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I’ve not been idle, and I’m so changed I’ve not much fear of their 
recognising me, especially as they think I’m dead. Now, sir, as 
you value your own life, and that of those that are dear to you, be 
careful. They sent for you to give some order?” 

‘* Quite true.” 

* Will you trust me, sir, will you tell me what they want you to 
do?” 

For a moment Oswald hesitated. Was this man a spy sent to 
test his allegiance? Then he thought recklessly, his position could 
not be much worse than it was now, and some impulse made him 
tell Evershed everything as it had occurred. 

‘‘ Thank you, sir,” the man said, when he had finished. ‘ There 
is some devilry underlying this, but it will be hard if we do not find 
some way of circumventing them.” 

A long conference ensued between Palliser and Evershed before 
they separated. 

The next day was a beautiful one, with the sun shining brilliantly 
—an ideal day for a féte. Not only the English, but all Paris was 
early astir, for the city had run mad after the Imperial visitors, and 
eagerly sought for another opportunity of seeing the beautiful young 
Empress Alexandra, whose loveliness and grace charmed all be- 
holders. Besides, there would be very few more opportunities of 
seeing them, as the Imperial visit to the gayest city in the world 
was drawing to a close. 

Oswald Palliser had no difficulty in persuading Mr. Appleton to 
allow him to provide the bouquet which his betrothed was to pre- 
sent tothe Tsarina. Viola herself was in a great deal of excitement 
over the function that she was to perform. Her sweet face looked 
prettier than ever, brimming over, as it was, with smiles and blushes, 
Her costume was perfection, and nothing seemed wanting for the 
success of the proceedings. 

The Appletons were all ready to start, but Oswald Palliser had 
not arrived with the bouquet. They were beginning to get anxious 
at the delay, and Mr. Appleton was regretting that he had counter- 
manded the one he had ordered, so that in case of accidents there 
would have been one to fall back upon, when the young man arrived, 
bearing a large card box, which, on being opened, displayed a bou- 
quet of the choicest flowers and exotics, which for beauty of design 
and arrangement was a dream of floral loveliness. 
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“Oh! how beautiful,” Viola exclaimed, delighted, as she bent 
over the sweet-scented blossoms and inhaled their fragrance. 

‘“‘ How extravagant you have been,” Blanche said, as in her turn 
she examined the flowers; “ they must have cost a fortune.” 
: “You would not have it unworthy an Empress’s acceptance ?” 
q said Oswald, with an attempt at a smile, but the attempt was a 
. ghastly failure, and his face was very pale. Luckily for him, how- 

ever, in the excitement of the start no one noticed his agitation. 

When they arrived, they found the place crowded with all that 
was most notable and brilliant in Paris. Besides the members of 

the English Embassy and those of the English aristocracy who were 

4 in the city, were many scions of noble French families, one and all 

alike eager to pay their homage to the Tsar and his fair young 
consort. 

An animated scene it was. Looking at the splendour of the 
dresses and uniforms, the profusion of jewels and flowers, the lavish 
expenditure that must have been spent on the féte, it was hard to 
imagine that, close by, famine and want upreared their unlovely 
heads, that sin and crime lurked near, that Nihilism cast its baleful 
shadow over those assembled thére in lighthearted unconsciousness, 
and that Death with his bony fingers was stalking through the gay 
multitude, waiting but the opportunity to strike down the fairest 
there. But few of that gay throng, however, were oppressed with 
such thoughts as these, they were intent upon the amusement of 
the hour, and that was sufficient for them. 

Viola, carrying the magnificent bouquet with its streaming ribbons, 
was naturally an object of much attention. Young girls envied her, 
while the young men remarked on the beauty of her softly flushed 
face and shining eyes, and gave it as their opinion that, in her way 

e she was as beautiful as the young Empress herself. 

Oswald Palliser had a feeling as though he was walking on the 
crater of a volcano which might at any moment burst forth and 
engulf him. It scarcely surprised him when he saw the Comte’s 
saturnine face close to his own, or to hear his voice whispering in 
his ear. 

“‘ Mademoiselle looks charming, as charming as her flowers. 
Such an honour comes once in a lifetime ; never again will it come 
to her. To-day marks an epoch in her life.” 

Oswald shuddered at the meaning in the other’s tones. He was 
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about to say something, when on looking round he found D’Haut- 
pierre was no longer at his elbow. He was conscious, however, 
that he and his party was being narrowly watched by him the whole 
time that the ceremony of presentation and the acceptance of the 
bouquet was being gone through. 

When once this was over, Number One disappeared and was 
seen no more among the titled company. Oswald, whose feelings 
had been strained to their utmost tension, was decidedly thankful 
when the féte was over and they were driving back to the hotel. 

The girls were chattering gaily about the experience of the day, 
and did not notice his silent, constrained manner, but Viola was 
obviously disappointed when he refused Mr. Appleton’s invitation 
to join them at dinner that evening. 

“ Not to-night, darling,” he said in answer to her entreaties. ‘I 
—-I have some work to do.” 

‘Can it not wait, Oswald? ’’ she pleaded. ‘‘I did so want to talk 
it all over with you.” 

“To-morrow, dear, I will listen to everything you have to say. 
To-night is not my own, or it should be devoted to you. Good-bye, 
my darling, rest after the fatigues of the day and dream of your 
triumphs.”’ He bent down and kissed her tenderly, almost solemnly, 
before he left her. 

‘“‘I think something is the matter with Oswald,” she said to her 
sister. ‘* Did you see how white he looked ? ” 

‘*He is probably tired, dear,” Blanche answered. ‘It was very 
hot to-day, and he had a good deal to do seeing after us; he will 
be alright to-morrow, you will find.” 

But Viola looked grave all that evening: there was something 
about her lover’s manner that disturbed her and gave her an uneasy 
feeling of some evil impending. All her pleasure in the day’s pro- . 
ceedings had vanished. 

Evershed was awaiting his master’s return. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, with suppressed eagerness, as Oswald threw 
himself into a chair, ‘‘ was xe there?” 

“Yes.” 

‘« And saw the bouquet presented ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘* Then you are safe, sir.’ 

“‘T wish I could think so, Jim.” 
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‘¢But you’ve done their behest. They can’t say anything against 
you. It ain’t your fault if things didn’t go quite as they planned 
them, eh, sir?” with a grin, as though he was enjoying some joke. 

‘Thanks to you, Jim. Oh! the horror of it all will never leave 
me. When I saw her innocent face bent over those accursed 
flowers, I felt mad, mad with fear and apprehension. I could have 
torn them from her hands when I thought of the destruction they 
would hurl round.” 

‘‘ They were harmless enough, sir, when Miss Viola had ’em,” 

\ 3 ‘¢ Yes, I know, still I feared. One can never fathom the devilish 

ingenuity of these fiends; there might have been something else 

concealed beneath the blossoms.” 

q ‘‘ Now, sir, don’t you go thinking any more about this, it’s over 

and done with ; all’s well that ends well.” 

“You think it is ended, Evershed ’—with a melancholy smile— 
‘as far as I’m concerned ?” 

“Why not, sir? You did as you were ordered ; what more can 
they expect ?”’ 

“Look here, Jim,” and Oswald held out to him a folded paper. 
“ Read it,” as the man hesitated about taking it. 

Evershed, upon this, open and read the paper, which appeared to 
be written in blood. It was a summons to Oswald Palliser to ap- 
pear that evening at a Council of the Seven. 

‘It was put into my hand as I was getting into the carriage on 
our return,” said Oswald, quietly. 

Evershed looked rather blankly at the document he held in his 
hand. 

‘What do you make of it, sir? ” he said, at last, 

‘‘Humph! it looks to me very like a death warrant,” his master 
returned. 

** Don’t go, sir.” 

“‘ Useless, Evershed. They would find means for wreaking their 
revenge wherever I might be. I could not hope to escape them.” 

“‘That’s true,” the man said, musingly; ‘ they’re devils, that’s 
what they are.” 

‘¢ Besides,” Oswald went on, “I should like to let them know 
: what I think of them now that I know their murderous designs. 
4 It will be some slight satisfaction before they make an end of me.” 

: ‘ Sir, can’t we denounce them? ” 
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“ You forget, Jim, that in denouncing them, we should denounce 
ourselves. I am afraid there is nothing for us but the satisfaction of 
knowing that this time we have foiled their hellish designs.” 

“They may try it on again, sir.” 

‘“‘ They may, but not here, the opportunity for which they worked 
has gone never to return, let us hope.” 

‘Yes; but, sir, your life-——” 

‘*‘ My life, Evershed, is but one, and that neither a great nor a 
worthy one. The enormous gain in return for the sacrifice of it will 
well repay its loss.” 

‘¢ Will Miss Viola think so, sir?” significantly. 

A spasm crossed Oswald’s face. 

‘‘ Hush, Evershed,” he said, hoarsely, ‘‘ I cannot bear to think of 
her. For her sake I wish I had never met with these accursed men. 
When I think of what they would have made her do, my brain 
seems on fire, and I would that I could deal them the punishment 
they deserve. But enough of this; if I do not return, you will 
find all directions for what you are to do here,” giving him a paper, 
‘and should I never see you again, you will know that I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for what you have enabled me to do,” 
and he held out his hand to his servant. 

The latter hesitated a second, then clasped the hand held out to 
him in a convulsive grip, while his voice was unsteady, as he said, 
‘* You’ve been good to me before, and now you’ve honoured me by 
giving me your hand. Let me go in your place; I'll tell them it was 
all my doing. You go to Miss Viola, and leave me to settle this.” 

‘¢ You are a good fellow, Evershed,” Oswald returned, touched by 
the man’s devotion, ‘‘ but that would only be sacrificing two lives 
when one would suffice. You will attend to the directions you will 
find there, in case 1 do not return.” 

‘You may depend upon me, sir.” : 

When Oswald had gone, Evershed sat thinking for some time. 


' At last he rose. ‘I must try it,” he muttered, “but how to do it 


without injuring him, that’s the rub. There’s no time to lose with 
them murderous devils at work. It’s a forlorn hope at best, still it’s 
worth trying,” and Jim, too, left the hotel. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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G@he Uinety-Cight. 


A CENTENARY ARTICLE, 


By HALBORO DENHAM. 


To the vast majority of Englishmen the mention of this sanguinary 
episode must seem like reverting to ancient history, and the strength 
of its memories and traditions on the Celtic Irishman of to-day a 
totally incomprehensible phenomenon. Account for it how we may, 
an indifference and ignorance with regard to the subject is more 
or less universal on this side of St. George’s Channel, and a people 
annually ready to celebrate Trafalgar Day forgets the far graver 
crisis which the nation passed through less than eight short years 
before the heroic Nelson fell in asserting triumphantly our naval 
supremacy. Were this realm smaller and more compact we should 
perhaps be more familiar with its annals, but as it is, the fact 
remains, that despite our wealth in great and eloquent historians, 
who have described the development and progress of our empire, 
the average John Bull has little or no mind for events beyond his 
own experience of a decade or two. Thus it is that he is now 
wondering why bonfires are being lit to glorify a revolt about which 
he knows nothing and cares less but the tradition of which for all 
that is a living force in Ireland. 

And yet this amazement is surely somewhat inconsistent, con- 
sidering that every fifth of November witnesses a silly wholesale 
letting off of squibs and blazing of tar barrels on the anniversary ofa 
plot nearly three hundred years old. Now that the centenary of the 
’Ninety-eight has been reached, we ask what it all means, and only 
faintly imagine there was something like bloodshed, because the 
celebration is an Irish one. And yet the existence of one of the 
greatest legal anomalies of our empire in the fact that no Irishman 
can be a citizen soldier in his native land is distinctly a reminder of 
the ’Ninety-eight. In truth thousands of those now boasting the 
memory of that fateful month are descendents of the Leinster pike- 
men, who so bravely tried conclusions on more than one hard-fought 
field with the disciplined horse, foot and artillery of King George. 
To them, indeed, the ’98 must be something more than a meaning- 
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less and dim tradition, for its story was written by their ancestors 
with their blood,—men who died valourously in a hopeless cause, 
but who died not altogether in vain. For some the episode has 
more painful associations, for the rope ended the lives of many whom 
the bullet or bayonet spared. The writer, whose grandfather served 
against the rebels as a cavalry captain, has talked with more 
than one Irishman, whose ancestor paid the penalty under martial 
law at Dublin or Wexford a hundred years ago. 

Let us get rid of cant and humbug, and honestly confess that we 
garrison Ireland with 40,000 men including the constabulary (armed 
and drilled as military), and refuse to allow a volunteer force to be 
embodied there, because we still fear a possible repetition of ’98. 
The assertion, in short, that after half a century of remedial legisla- 
tion, we still have to hold Ireland as a conquered province, is difficult 
to gainsay. 

Heaven knows the wrongs which drove the United Irishmen to 
arms were bitter and recent enough. Ever since the violation of the 
Treaty of Limerick, Ireland had been practically at peace, but it 
had been the peace of despair. The confiscations of the Tudors, 
and Stuarts, and Cromwell, had been followed by a gigantic expro- 
priation under William the Third. The penal laws against the 
Roman Catholics had been given full swing to during a century of 
grinding oppression, such as made Arthur Young, the celebrated 
agriculturist, prophesy in his “‘ Tour in Ireland,” published on the 
eve of the great rebellion, that the peasantry would, ere long, strive 
for terrible vengeance. The trade of Ulster had been crippled by 
special legislation in favour of that of Great Britain to such an extent 
that thousands of the most industrious men of the North went to 
seek freedom beyond the Atlantic. But not content with trying to 
exterminate the religion and industries of Ireland, the government of 
the Georges made the land a source of income for royal mistresses, 
and a theatre of jobbery for court favourites and place hunters. 
With all this terrible iniquity going on for so long, is it a matter for 
surprise that the people at last broke through all restraint and 
sought to right their wrongs at the point of the pike? 

Long before the rebellion broke out, the government had ample 
warning, for spies were busy at work and the Castle was kept well 
posted up as to the doings of the chiefs and organisers of the 
United Irishmen. The rumour ran among the peasants that the 
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French were coming, and then there would be a dread reckoning 
with the Protestant oppressor. Nor was this belief altogether un- 
founded, for in 1796 the French Directory dispatched General Hoche 
with a strong fleet and army to set ablaze the combustible mate- 
rial the danger of which the British authorities did not fully 
appreciate, or, if some writers are correct, wished to come to a head 
for political ends. However, on December 21, there were thirty- 
five hostile sail off Cape Clear. But Hoche and his ship had got 
separated from the rest. It was a golden opportunity for Grouchy, 
the second in command, and here, as at Waterloo many years later, 
he let it slip. Had he landed, Cork with its military and naval 
stores, valued at two millions sterling, must have fallen, and in the 
words of Froude, “nothing but a miracle could save the English 
power in Ireland.” Finally, Grouchy, after wasting a precious week 
in beating about Bantry Bay, decided to run the risks of a furious gale 
at sea rather than accept the prospects of a glorious chance on land, 
and he sailed away for France. The crisis was over but only for a 
time, for the following year was to bring with it menace from within as 
well as from without. ‘Ihe likelihood of an invasion was still a pressing 
cause for anxiety, when the fleets we depended on to meet it mutinied 
and hoisted the black flag. ‘France was without an enemy on the 
Continent, and England without an ally.” Never had things looked 
so desperate since those ignominious days when Londoners listened 
to the thunder of Dutch guns in the Thames. Happily the mutiny 
ended, and whilst the politicians and place hunters were scheming ~ 
and clamouring, the admirals struck swiftly and hard. It was time, 
indeed ; Cadiz, Brest, Toulon and Antwerp had all to be watched, 
for if the Spanish, French and Dutch fleets could once unite, our 
sea power was threatened by an overwhelming superiority. But 
Duncan beat Winter off Camperdown and Jervis smote the Dons 
off Cape St. Vincent, and the proposed combination went to the 
four winds of heaven or to the bottom of the ocean, 

Again had a crisis been passed, but the Irish danger was more 
threatening than ever, and yet the authorities, although warned of 
the imminence of an outbreak by informers whose intelligence was 
considered well worth very solid payment (one of them drew a pen- 
sion of five hundred pounds a year for half a century afterwards) 
neglected any adequate measure of precaution. It seems almost in- 
credible that at this stage when, as we know now, 280,000 men were 
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actually enrolled in the ranks of the United Irishmen nothing effectual 
was done to confront the peril, but on the contrary wicked and cruel 
methods were adopted to increase it by goading the Irish into an 
uprising, the ferocity of which was in keeping with the barbarity of 
the deeds which provoked it. It may be safely asserted that no 
honest individual, whatever be his party bias, can analyse the record 
of those sad times without coming to the conclusion that either the 
rebellion was hurried on Ly the Castle for political purpose, or that 
ministers and responsible officials were guilty of the most culpable 
negligence and apathy. 

A dramatic prelude to the actual outbreak was the arrest of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, son of the Duke of Leinster. He was the 
virtual head of the United Irishmen and the hero of the populace, 
two facts which perhaps caused him to remain in Dublin in care- 
less security. At all events, he took very little heed of the danger 
he ran, and exercised hardly any precaution to avoid capture, 
except that of being escorted by a bodyguard when venturing from 
his haunt in Thomas Street. Magan, Higgins and Reynolds were 
constantly sending information to the Castle about Fitzgerald’s 
movements, and at last three officers with a party of soldiers re- 
Daired to the house and found the door open! Fitzgerald himself 
lay half-dressed on a couch in an upstairs room. Seeing the game 
was up, he sprang to his feet and fiercely attacked his assailants 
with a dagger, wounding two of the officers, one of whom died soon 
after. Disabled by a bullet wound in the right shoulder, he was, 
however, at length overcome and conveyed to prison, where, in a 
few days, death saved him from the scaffold. This event was the 
signal for the outbreak of the rebellion which almost immediately 
followed. 

General Lake had already disarmed protestant Ulster, and in the 
provinces the regulars, militia and Welsh yeomanry had been busy 
for months torturing the peasants and living at free quarters. The 
news of Fitzgerald’s arrest spread like wildfire over the country 
only too ready and ripe for vengeance. Two instances (among 
hundreds of terrible stories still lingering in the Irish minds) may 
serve to show how the revolt was hastened, French or no French. 
Sir Edward Crosbie, a just, humane and most amiable man, was, on 
the evidence of some poor fellow flogged and tortured like many 
another hapless victim into saying aught his persecutors wished, 
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accused of intended treason. He was arrested, summarily executed 
and his head fixed upon a pole in front of the jail. In another 
district, the sheriff of Tipperary apprehended a teacher of languages 
named Wright, and gave him five hundred lashes because an inno- 
cent letter in French, which the sheriff did not understand, was 
found upon him. 

One night towards the end of May, the military patrols scouring 
the neighbourhood of Dublin found the cabins deserted by all save 
the old folk and women and children, and before dawn the bonfires 
were lighted on the surrounding hills summoning the able bodied to 
arms. This was on May 24th, and the answer was quickly given by 
the stoppage of the mail coaches and the slaughter of the guards. 

The first rebel attack was made on Naas, but Lord Gosford, who 
headed the defenders, beat back the assailants who lost a hundred 
men, the loyalists having some thirty of their number killed. It was 
a day of terrible anxiety, however, for the victors, for all around 
they saw the smoke of blazing homesteads and as the hours crept 
on, fugitive after fugitive came in with some fresh news of rapine 
and death. Swift upon this came the intelligence of the dreadful 
massacre at Prosperous, where, at earliest dawn Dr. Thomas 
Esmonde,, brother of the baronet of that name, led a body of 
insurgents to the barracks. There they slew the commander, 
Captain Swayne, in his bed on the ground floor, and then having 
barricaded the outlets set fire to the building. Of the eighty North 
Cork militia and Welsh yeomanry inside, not one escaped, and 
those who sprang from the upper windows vainly hoping for mercy, 
were caught on the points of the rebel pikes, where they writhed 
amidst the shouts of the slayers. They were perhaps the best hated 
men in Ireland, and their excesses had earned a notoriety which 
in the minds of most of the rebels precluded any thought of giving 
quarter. At all events, it may be urged in palliation of the merciless 
treatment accorded to them that among the soldiery only two corps 
of Hessians could vie with the North Cork militia and Welsh 
yeomanry in their reputation for outrages and cruelty.* The reader 
who doubts the authenticity of these tales of horror committed in 
the name of martial law, can consult the writings of Mary Lead- 
better, the daughter of Edmund Burke’s old schoolmaster, and such 





* The only experience the yeomary have had of actual warfare was during the ’98. 
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loyalist historians as Gordon and others. The blackest part of the 
horrible Prosperous affair however, was the infamous conduct of 
Esmonde, who had volunteered in the yeomanry the better to work 
his ends and conceal his intended treachery. The very day before 
the massacre he actually dined with his commander, and soon after 
his murderous plans had been accomplished, he donned his uniform 
and repaired to the muster at headquarters, taking his place in the 
loyalist ranks as if nothing were amiss. A hurried pencil note of 
warning against the traitor had, however, in the meantime, been 
despatched to his commander, who could scarcely believe the 
evidence of his eyes when he beheld Esmonde ride up to the 
assembly. He concealed his knowledge of the other’s guilt for the 
moment, but as soon as the troopers reached the next town a halt 
was sounded in front of the jail, Esmonde was arrested and 
despatched to Dublin, where he was summarily hanged, as he 
richly deserved. 

Even a bloodier affair than the massacre at Prosperous was that 
wrought on the Curragh by the troops of General Dundas, who was, 
however, blameless in the matter. A body of insurgents offered to 
surrender their arms if allowed to come toa given spot, lay them 
down quietly, and depart without hindrance or challenge. The 
General accepted this proposal and acted on it. An outcry was 
immediately raised by the loyalists against this ‘‘ mistaken clemency,” 
and on his repeating the experiment the officers and soldiers were 
seized with a real or pretended panic, and firing on the peasants 
killed over three-hundred. 

By this time martial law had been proclaimed in Wexford, and 
the excesses of the troops baffled description, all the devilry of a 
licentious soldiery being let loose, and crimes being committed for 
which there was no name in the Irish tongue. The people rose to a 
man, and General Fawcett marched to put them down. But at 
Three Rocks he was surprised by a horde of pikemen who swept 
down on him and captured two cannon, an ensign and sixteen men, 
and killed seventy. All this was the work of a few minutes, and the 
result was the abandonment of the city of Wextord by its garrison. 
The rebels made their entry into the place led by Father John 
Murphy, a priest who had been educated at Seville, and had, as. 
after events showed, no little of the fanaticism and cruelty of the 
Spanish inquisition about him. He carried a big crucifix in his 
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hand, a sword by his side, and pistols were ready at his saddle bow. 
One of the first steps of Murphy and his followers was to open the 
jail doors and release the suspects confined there, one of them, 
Bagenal Harvey being elected commander-in-chief. This choice of 
a leader was a curious one, for though Harvey was a man of pro- 
perty, moderation and proved courage, he was at the same time 
destitute of military capacity and moreover a Protestant to boot. 
The Leinster rising was mainly a Catholic one, the priests leading 
their parishes on the march or in the battlefield as in the Vendean 
war. The appointment of Harvey as a man of stability and probity 
was perhaps a shrewd bid for the support of the industrious Pro- 
testants, but if that was the object it was speedily doomed to failure 
not so much on account of the ill success of his operations, but 
because of the murders and outrages enacted by the priests and 
their flocks on protestant clergymen and their households. As for 
leadership in the field only two of the chiefs showed ability, Father 
Roche and Father Murphy. 

The rebels made short work with such informers as they could 
lay hands on, executing them with grim ceremony, and compelling 
Protestants to act as shooting squads, whilst the Dead March was 
played and the black flag waved. By now the main body under 
Murphy mustered several thousand men, and a strange array they 
presented. Priests with crucifixes raised aloft captained their 
parishes, the men for the most part carried pikes 14ft. long,* and the 
only sign of uniform was the badge of green ribbon. Crowds of 
women and children swelled the rebel host, the head-quarters of 
which were fixed at Vinegar Hill. There by the windmill on the 
summit masses were daily celebrated, and there also each day saw 
its batch of protestant prisoners murdered, whilst Father John or 
his brother priests sprinkled the condemned with “holy water” 
from a tub. Butit must be remembered that during all this terrible 
time every hour brought news to the rebel camp of some fresh 
examples of the savagery of the soldiery, the proverbial outcome of 
the cruelty born of panic fear. The Castle officials, the generals, 
(notably Lake) and the magistrates one and all, seem to have lost 
their heads. Indeed one of the justices rode about the country 
attended by an executioner who was ready at a sign to hang or flog 





® Specimens of these pikes may be seen at the Tower and the United Service 
Museum, Whitehall. 
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the first unfortunate the whim of his master might select as a 
victim. The flogging of suspects was in fact an every day form of 
amusement for the soldiers, but another method of torture 
was even more popular with them. The Irish countrymen wore 
their hair very short, and for that reason were called by the troops 
‘‘ croppies.” The wretched prisoner, maybe in the pitiless hands of 
a half drunken patrol or, quite as frequent an occurrence, under the 
eyes of an officer or magistrate, had his head well covered with hot 
pitch, on which a cap of brown paper or linen was placed. It was 
impossible to remove the headgear without tearing away skin and 
hair, and the pain was so excruciating that many unfortunates com- 
mitted suicide rather than bear it. All these fiendish torturings by 
floggings and pitch caps had been going on throughout the country 
for many months, whilst the rope and bullet were not idle. It was 
not in human nature to forgive or forget these terrible wrongs 
when the hour and opportunity for reprisal came, but what the 
Irish of all nations in the world could least forgive was the wide- 
spread licentiousness of the soldiery. 

The insurgent victories at Three Rocks and Wexford were 
answered by the march of troops to Gorey. At the first rumour of 
their approach the inhabitants fled to the heather and furze of the 
hillside, and there, as they lay crouching in the stillness of the 
night, they would suddenly hear the yells of some poor fellow 
caught by the redcoats and being flogged perhaps to death. The 
roads around were strewn with the lifeless bodies of ‘‘ croppies ”’ 
shot in cold blood, and all through the day following the entry of 
the loyalists into Gorey half a dozen peasants wounded to death 
lay groaning in the main street, whilst a woman, raving mad, 
danced frantically in the hot sun, denouncing vengeance and woe 
on the invaders. But Father John was not idle, for gathering his 
forces together, he moved rapidly on Gorey and scored the 
first striking triumph of the insurrection when he fell with his 
swarms of pikemen headlong on Colonel Walpole, who was 
leading a column through a narrow defile without any precautions 
against a surprise. Walpole was slain with nearly a hundred of his 
men, all his cannon captured, and the wreck of his detachment 
driven helter-skelter into Arklow. The roads to Dublin lay open 
for the rebels. 

Almost simultaneously came the battle of New Ross, the bloodiest 
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and most stubborn in the whole rebellion. General Johnstone lay 
there with some 1,500 men, including a squadron of the 5th 
Dragoons, when he found himself attacked by Harvey at the head 
of at least 20,000 insurgents. Harvey first of all sent a man named 
Furlong with a flag of truce, but the envoy was promptly shot 
dead by the loyalists. The battle began soon after dawn, and was 
not over till four in the afternoon. After three hours fighting the 
troops were driven back across the river, whilst the blood was 
literally flowing down the main street in a stream. A cavalry 
charge was driven back by the terrible pikes, and Lord Mountjoy 
killed and the cannon taken. Harvey looked like winning a great 
victory, but he lost control of his men, who dispersed among the 
burning houses in search of plunder and whiskey. Johnstone, who 
showed magnificent courage, and had three horses killed under him, 
saw his opportunity. He rallied his troops, led them back over the 
river, retook the guns, and routed the rebels, who left 2,000 dead on 
the field. Johnstone’s loss was over 300. The soldiers fired more 
than a hundred rounds of ball cartridge, and between twenty and 
thirty volleys of grape and canister. No quarter was given on 
either side, and one feels somehow a relief to read in the story of 
this murderous contest of such cases as that of Devereux Taghmon 
who figured as a young lad among the bravest of the insurgents on 
that day, but happily escaped to achieve fame and fortune as one of 
the ablest leaders in the Bolivian war of liberation from Spanish 
tyranny. 

The last really desperate battle fought on Irish soil was dis- 
tinguished by butchery enough one would imagine to make the evil 
of that day’s doings sufficient. But ere night had closed over the 
scene of carnage, a ghastly tragedy was enacted not far away at 
Scullabogue, where the rebels had some 200 prisoners confined in a 
barn. Word came to the guards that the day had gone against 
them at New Ross, and without more ado the barn was fired and 
all attempts to escape frustrated by the pikes. One little child 
crawling out from beneath the door was flung back into the flames, 
and the dreadful massacre was completed. 

The end of the insurrection was now happily drawing near, for 
the military authorities had at least realised that they were face to 
face with men in grim earnest, and that the final grapple would be 
no child’s play. Fortunately for the Government the rising had 
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remained practically isolated in one province, and a decisive and 
successful attempt was planned to strangle it in its chosen corner — 
and stronghold. General Lake organised several columns, which, 
marching on Vinegar Hill from various points, were timed to con- 
verge almost simultaneously on the rebel camp. General Moore 
advanced from the south-west through Foulkes Mill, General Need- 
ham moved from the north through Arklow, whilst other columns 
under Johnstone and Dundas completed the semi-circle of troops 
closing in on the Wexford rebels. 

Needham, with 1,500 men in a strong position, protected’ hy 
hedges and ditches, was at Arklow when he was fiercely assailed by 
a host of some 20,000 pikemen, who rushed down upon him as 
usual at early dawn. It was an obstinate contest if not so bloody a 
one as had fallen to Johnstone’s share at New Ross. Charge after 
charge was made by the insurgents up to the very muzzles of the 
cannon, but all this splendid valour was thrown away, and the day 
ended in a complete victory for the loyalists, who sullied their 
triumph by mutilating the dead bodies of the priests. 

At last came the closing chapter of the deadly struggle, when, on, 
June 2ist, first Enniscorthy and then Vinegar Hill were at- 
tacked and stormed by Lake, who had 14,000 men and a powerful 
artillery. The fighting lasted several hours, but the issue was 
never at any time in doubt as it had been at New Ross. Still, the 
rebels, numbering quite 20,o6c, with thirteen guns, when thus 
cornered and driven to bay, endeavoured to hold their own bravely 
enough against the trained generals and troops of King George. 
When eventually demoralised by the heavy fire of Lake's can- 
non, and hampered by a crowd of some thousands of women 
and children, they saw a wide opening in the attacking lines, the 
great mass of insurgents took advantage of it, and fled away from 
the scene of their defeat, dispersing among the hills, where for a 
few weeks a guerilla warfare yet lingered. So ended at a spot now 
locally known as Needham’s Gap, the last hard tussle of the ’98. 
Much blame was at the time thrown on the general who permitted 
this escape, but the justification of his merciful plan was that a 
wholesale massacre was the only too probable alternative. As it 
was the troops on mastering Enniscorthy burned the rebel hospital 
with all its inmates. 

For many a week after the hangman was busy with his rope and 
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quartering-knife throughout the unhappy land. Harvey was found 
hiding in the Saltees, and although he had always done his best to 
encourage moderation and clemency, suffered the penalty of treason 
as did Murphy, Roche, and others. 

As some of the worst of the cruelties perpetrated by the loyalists 
had been committed in moments of panic, so it was now with the 
rebels in the hour of their final defeat and ruin. Moore, after a 
brisk fight with Father Roche, who delayed him for four hours at 
Foulkes Mill, marched on to Wexford, arriving too late, however, 
to prevent a fearful massacre. The prison was crammed with Pro- 
testant captives, most of whom were taken out in batches, led to the 
bridge, and there lifted on the points of pikes and tossed into the river. 
Moore was coming up swiftly with his men, flushed by success and 
ready for vengeance, the thunder of the royalist guns was drawing 
nearer and nearer, but still the devilish work went on unchecked, 
until at last a heroic priest, learning of what was happening by that 
fatal bridge, rushed in among the infuriated rabble, and raising his 
crucifix on high, sternly forbade further butchery. 

With the recapture of Wexford, the ’98 was over. It was a wild, 
despairing effort, but the men who made it were terribly in earnest. 
As one of the closing chapters of a sad century of Irish history, it 
offers a lurid and not very attractive picture, but it has its lessons. 
It was certainly a stern warning to England, for had all Ireland risen, 
and had the French landed, the situation would have been indeed 
critical. If the lesson of ’98 was only one of the factors which have 
led to the remedial legislation of the last fifty years, then who shall 
dare say that the terrible rising which in one brief month and in one 
corner of Ireland cost so many thousands of lives, was altogether in 
vain? In any case if the ’98 was a blunder on the part of the ring- 
leaders of the revolt, the Castle officials perpetrated an infinitely 
worse ineptitude in coercing the people into a last mad effort of 
despair. This wild attempt was at least heroic, but the shameful 
dragooning which brought it about must be written down by the 
impartial critic as one of the great crimes of history. 
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A Glimpse of Finland. 
By MISS RICHINGS. 


Mysrsrious Finland, cleft by crystal lakes and shadowed by sombre 
forests, consists of one enormous mass of granite, seamed by myriad 
cracks and crevices wherein water collects to nourish the sparse vege- 
tation which roots itself in thin soil formed by the disintegration of the 
rock. 

No personal ties of sympathy and fellowship bind this isolated region 
to the vast empire which now includes her within its boundaries, and 
Finland even in the iron grasp of Russia retains her national laws, 
speaks her original language and circulates her own coinage. The 
Finns and Lapps are of Samoyede origin, the former as their name 
denotes, were the “ Fen-dwellers,” the latter were the “Nomads,” 
who pushed on to the farthest North, where they still retain their 
wandering habits. The Lapps designate themselves Sakme/ads, and 
the Finns Suomi, their languages belong to the Turanian group, and 
Castren, the Oriental philologist, states that both were identical less 
than two thousand years ago, a mere fraction in the history of their 
ancient race. The Finns and Lapps are of Mongolian type, with high 
cheek bones and flattened features, full lips and oblique eyes, with 
upward curving eyebrows. The Finns are physically and intellectually 
superior to the degenerate Lapp, but the marked individuality of the 
Asiatic stock survives all changes of time and environment. The 
lapse of ages merely modifies the original type, and the thin veneer of 
western civilization seems but a transp2rent veil through which we 
gaze upon an abnormal survival of a primitive people. The power of 
the distant past, the passions and instincts of an earlier world, the 
domination of heredity working with hidden force in the depths of 
the soul, mould and colour the aspect and character of the modern 
Finn. Eastern faces buried in forgotten graves trace indelible im- 
pressions on national physiognomy, echoes of far-off voices thrill 
through the weird language, and varied influences of light and 
shadow cast by cloud and sunshine of long ago tinge the mental and 
moral development of a nature deeply rooted in the soil of an im- 
memorial past. The Turanian tribes set forth on their western march 
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in the dim twilight which shrouds the dawn of history, before it 
emerges from those brooding mists of legend and myth which veil 
the borderland of ages beyond numerical testimony. Modern re- 
search classifies the Turanian stock as the descendants of Cain, 
almost ignored by Biblical records, and continually supp!anted by the 
Aryans, whose fiery energy and innate faculty of infinite achieve- 
ment secured perpetual supremacy over the unprogressive tempera- 
ment and limited capacities of the inferior race. Through the wide 
green gap between the Oural Mountains and the Caspian Sea, the 
Turanian and Aryan hordes poured successively into those boundless 
steppes of Southern Russia which became the cradle of modern 
Europe. Rapid adjustment to novel conditions was alien to Turanian 
character, and the Finn, the lineal descendant of the conservative 
yellow race, still appears as “a stranger ip a strange land,” re- 
taining his Oriental characteristics and becoming in his own person 
the monumental effigy of a vanished past. The Samoyede lingers in 
the icebound land whither it appears probable that the flower of the 
nomadic tribes attained, only to succumb to those tremendous forces 
of arctic nature, for which previous experience jailed to prepare 
them. In the kingdom of frost, where the flame of human life flickers 
faintly in the dreary waste of death, the arrested development and 
dwindling number of the Lapps foretell the extinction of a race too 
heavily handicapped by climatic conditions for eventual survival. A 
fairer fate befel the Finns in the southern quarter of the province, 
where an easier mode of existence was practicable, and a short sum- 
mer fertilized the desolate land. The lapse of ages fused the in- 
habitants into a coherent nation, but repulses in the north at length 
weakened the outposts of Finland, and after prolonged resistance she 
fell during the twelfth century under the yoke of Sweden. The invading 
army crossed the head of the Bothnian Gulf into adjacent Lapland, 
but met with strenuous opposition from Russia. Sanguinary wars 
ensued with regard to Finnish territory, but for two hundred years 
unbroken success attended the Swedes, who advanced to the reedy 
shores of Lake Ladoga. At length the tide of battle turned; inch 
by inch the fruits of victory were lost, and the Swedes repulsed from 
river to river, from rock to rock, until in 1809 Finland and the 
desolate Aland isles fell into the hands of Russia. Although the 
defeat of Sweden resulted in the acquisition of a tributary province, 
the Emperor Alexander I. generously protected the liberties of the 
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Finnish Constitution, and confirmed it in perpetuity. The ravaged 
and distracted country soon reaped the advantages resulting from 
peace and security ; the energies of the people were directed towards 
the cultivation of the soil, held chiefly by peasant proprietors, and to 
this day neither agrarian feuds nor Communism have arisen to 
endanger public safety. The passion for sport in a land where lakes 
teem with fish, and woods with game, banishes the common tempta- 
tion afforded by close intercourse with the world of men, and in the 
liberty of a life passed in the wilderness of untrammelled nature the 
scions of a nomadic eastern stock gratify the roving instinct im- 
planted in their blood. 

The superficial area of Finland and Lapland surpasses that of Great 
Britain and Ireland, though the thin population of the entire Grand 
Duchy barely exceeds that of London. It was inevitable that the 
brave and patriotic Finns should eventually succumb to one or other 
of the overwhelming forces which alternately swayed the destinies of 
a region which lay as a bone of contention between the rival powers 
of Russia and Sweden. Finland now contains a Swedish population, 
living side by side with the native stock; the two languages possessing 
equal rights aud privileges. The days of strife are forgotten, and 
identity of interests knits the bonds of union, for the far-reaching 
diplomacy of Russia forbids undue exercise of authority over the 
province so long disputed, and so dearly won. The cities are un- 
important, and the modern pretensions of Helsingfors the Finnish 
metropolis, seem out of proportion to a land of which only a sixty- 
eighth part is cultivated, the remainder consisting of lakes and 
rivers, unreclaimed marshes, and stony deserts piled with tumbled 
rocks and colossal boulders of tawny granite. 

Viborg, the second city of the Grand Duchy, clusters round an 
ancient fortress mirrored in a glassy lake. The mellowing touch of 
time softens the rugged outlines of wall and tower, golden lichen and 
pink valerian fill the yawning crevices of broken masonry, and the 
sable and silver foliage of embosoming pine and birch forests veils 
the architectural anomalies which encroach on the woodland glades. 
Traces of the historic past remain to give pathos and interest to the 
bright and cheerful town, the gay picture in its forest frame en- 
hanced by the contrasting dreariness of a rocky wilderness extending 
for leagues on every side, and suggesting a chaotic upheaval of 
some pre-historic world. The clefts and gashes of the grim brown 
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crags glisten with water, but nature’s process of fertilization has but 
just begun, and only a tiny tassel of pine or thin tuft of waving grass 
shows here and there on the rough boulders of weather-stained 
granite. The stony plain at length merges into a green oasis bounded 
by a dusky wood, and aslender stream expands its life-giving waters 
into a succession of shining pools, like sparkling beads looped at 
intervals on a glittering chain. A cluster of reed-thatched huts ac- 
centuates the surrounding desolation, and a group of sallow-faced 
Finns, their lint-white locks cortrasting strangely with almond-shaped 
eyes and flat Mongolian features appear curiously incompatible with 
their northern environment. A pale fringe of oats borders the black 
belt of forest, and a rude waggon creaks slowly downa sandy track 
between the serried pines, the yellow blouse of the fur-capped driver 
making a brilliant spot of vivid colour against the dark background 
of forked branches. The clear and silvery sky, the pearl-grey lakes 
and heavy masses of inky shadow, give the sombre landscape the tone 
and character of a sharp etching. In these wild solitudes of moor- 
land and forest, mountain and marsh, the mind travels back to the 
mythical dreamland of an earlier world ; vague suggestions and dim 
ideas crowd upon us, and in the unchanging features of lonely Fin- 
land we gaze upon the scenes which met the eyes of the wandering 
tribes, whose westward march ended in this stern and inhospitable 
country. 

Through the profound stillness of nature the thunder of the great 
Falls of Imatra at length penetrates the silence which at first seems 
sustained rather than broken by the deep monotone underlying it 
like the heavy diapason of a powerful organ. The muffled bass 
gradually swells into a turbulent storm of sound, and as we reach the 
wooden village of Imatra, quivering trees and tremulous ground 
shudder with the vibration of the fierce torrent, rushing in billows of 
churning foam down the rocky bed of a deep ravine. Wraith-like 
mists of whirling spray soar high above the tumultuous tide, and the 
impalpable clouds of silvery haze blown by the wind into a thousand 
weird and shadowy forms follow the raving river like phantom hosts, 
as though nature’s mysterious spirits were summoned from the watery 
depths of their fabled haunts by the mighty voice of the impetuous 
waters. Gleams of olive light break through the creamy surges 
which boil over the jagged and fretted rocks. Gnarled pines on the 
yellow cliffs lean inland from the drenching sheets of foam borne 
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on the breeze, and hoary beards of Arctic moss sway to and fro on 
writhing boughs tortured by the conflict of wind and wave. A weird 
atmosphere of age and desolation encompasses the gloomy gorge, 
and a lurid sunset burning through the black pine boughs throws 
no reflection on the cold white waste of angry rapids, racing in foam 
and thunder through the awful chasm. The eternal voice of the 
torrent echoes with unravelled secrets, for though legend and song 
weave their garlands round mysterious: Imatra, the flowers of fancy 
which bloom in Finland are the growth of an unknown past, and the 
mystic incantations seem relics of a forgotton creed which regarded 
the propitiation of the powers of nature as the first duty of the awe- 
struck worshipper. The nameless terrors inspired by unknown forces 
would reach a climax on the brink of this mighty fall, the marvel 
and vystery of the phenomenon enhanced by those shadows of ig- 
norance and superstition which loomed so darkly over the barbaric 
mind. 

Imatra has been compared with Niagara, though no similitude 
exists between the passionate fury of the northern river and the 
solemn calm of the majestic western falls, with their indefinable 
suggestion of infinity and eternity. A greater volume of water 
descends the gorge of Imatra in an hour than that which falls over 
the heights of Niagara in the same space of time, but nature never 
repeats herself, and inapt comparisons convey no idea of the varying 
splendours of the two noble cataracts. 

The blue reaches of the river above and below the rapids lie 
hushed in dreamless sleep. The torrent which bursts from a glassy 
pool with uncontrollable violence dashes madly through the glen, and 
hushes itself to instantaneous rest in another placid mirror framed 
with forget-me-not and fern, and only a few lazy eddies wrinkle the 
shining surface which conceals the inevitable tumult in the depths 
below. As the tossing billows hurry onward through the darkness 
of night, the listening ear detects a babel of conflicting cries in the 
vast volume of sound borne upon the winds and mingling insensibly 
with the vague dreams of a broken slumber. Amid the rustling leaves 
and twittering birds of a golden September dawn the menacing echoes 
become less insistent, and as we thread the dewy woodland ways to 
the margin of Lake Saima the distant voice of the falls softens to a 
tone of melodious sweetness, like the common chord which resolves a 
restless progression of discords into perfect harmony. 
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From the brow of a mossy hill the labyrinthine channels of Fin- 
land’s fairest lake lie outspread like a map before us. The typical 
attribute of sombre and melancholy charm prevails amid the infinite 
variety of form and feature. Watery gleams of fitful sunshine 
merely emphasize the shadowy gloom of the solemn scenery, and 
the sinuous lake, broken into bays and straits, studded with pine-clad 
isles and framed in granite cliffs, retains the stern and mournful in- 
dividuality peculiar to the sad and silent North. Long blue arms of 
shining water pierce the forest depths, landlocked channel and 
winding strait perpetually vary the point of view, and the myriad 
fairy water-ways supply those suggestions of glamour and mystery 
which constitute nature’s subtlest charm. This pearl of the northern 
lakeland set in a ring of cliff and forest, seems to retain the freshness 
of creation’s morning hours, and the atmosphere of peace and purity 
suggests the unruffled calm of a new-born world, as yet unspoilt by 
the fret and fever of human life. A long cruise may be made in 
these silent waters, by passing from one rocky basin to another, and 
threading the intricate mazes of a hundred intersecting channels 
and straits. Near the grey town of Niflott two rugged heights 
project into the lake, one of them crowned by the barbaric archi- 
tecture of a ponderous church, and the other by the ruined fortress cf 
Olafsburg, which commands the eastern frontier of Finland towards 
Lake Ladoga. In 1474 the foundations of the castle were laid by 
the governor of Viborg, and for two centuries the lofty towers 
guarded Finnish territory. Savage combats raged beneath the 
frowning fort, and hostile armies encamped beneath it, but Olafsburg 
remained impregnable. In 1656 the Russians burnt the town of 
Niflott, but the brave Finns, in a wild midnight sortie, seized the 
enemy’s camp and delivered their captive compatriots, compelled to 
choose between a death amid the flames of their ruined homes, and 
imprisonment at the hands of the foe. 

At the peace of Neustadt in 1721 Olafsburg surrendered to the 
Swedes to fall again after twenty years into the hands of Russia. 
In .812 the war-worn fortress was restored to Finland, but resistance 
to the increasing power of Russia proved futile, and the Finns were 
compelled to accept the terms offered by their conquerors. The 
country so dearly loved and so passionately defended became a 
tributary prevince under the title of the Grand Duchy of Finland, and 
in the reign of the Emperor Nicholas, Olafsburg was dismantled. In 
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1868 the deserted fortress was devastated by fire, and became an 
utter ruin. The maze of winding waters through which we glide- 
offered many coigns of vantage in the days of old, for the intricate 
navigation of Lake Saima is only possible to experienced hands. The 
wooded promontory of Punga-Harju affords a noble panorama of 
lake scenery. Intersecting channels gleam amid black pine and 
silvery birch, fringing islet and bay with the mingled light and shadow 
of contrasting foliage. Azure lanes of rippling water open dim 
vistas between red boles of columnar trees diminishing in long per- 
spective like the massive pillars of cathedral aisles, and innumerable 
creeks carve the indented shore into a succession of miniature 
capes and headlands. The stillness of the enchanted scene is sud- 
denly broken by a shrill whistle as a clumsy boat shoots out from a 
pine-clad isle, and a Finnish youth and maiden bound for Willman- 
strand the tiny metropolis of Lake Saima, approach the waiting 
steamer. The rustic pair seem bewildered by the glimpse of outside 
life, and the dreamy abstraction common to all dwellers in the soli- 
tudes of nature, stamps the Samoyede faces until the one story which 
never wearies by ages of repetition brightens the countenances which 
suggest an ageless past rather than a living present. The fair-haired 
girl, piquante and pretty in her gaily-striped skirt and snowy bodice, 
forms a pleasing contrast to her dark-haired lover in leathern jerkin 
and deerskin cap, but the unmistakeable Asiatic type triumphs over 
the varying tone and tint of complexion and colouring. The quaint 
street of Willmanstrand at the foot of the lake, is deserted save by 
two solemn-faced children playing on the doorstep of a log-house. 
Verily ‘the village seems asleep or dead” with all the Finnish 
population absent. The rattling of the dilapidated droschky along 
the rudely-paved road brings no spectators to door or windows, for 
the Finn, both male and female, continues to regard a house as 
shelter and sleeping-place rather than home. Field lake and forest 
still appeal with strongest influence to the national mind, and every 
hour of the brief summer is utilized to the utmost in those open-air 
avocations so congenial to the tastes inherited from a nomadic 
ancestry. The forest railway skirts an extensive marsh idealized 
into visionary beauty by a velvet surface of emerald moss varied by 
rich cushions of vivid green and softest texture, where mounds and 
tussocks break the uniform level of the luxuriant carpet. Presently 
the stunted forest closes round the sandy track until a sullen stream 
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cuts a pathway into the yrey light which broadens above the steely 
mirrors of along chain of reed-fringed lakes. In the vast tracts of 
lonely marshes and dense forests, hunter and fisherman may pursue 
their calling for weeks without hearing human voice or footstep. 
Some chord of nature echoing from the far Turanian past responds 
in Finnish idiosyncracy to the silence and solitude of present en- 
vironment. Fierce passions occasionally flash forth, like lava from 
an old volcano clad with the moss of ages but filled with latent fire, 
and the barbaric outbreak indicates a personality radically un- 
changed by European contact. 

The missionary efforts of the Russian church have been strenu- 
ously directed towards Finland, and the tributary province is re- 
cognized as an important Archbishopric of the Eastern Communion, 
but though every Russian village of wooden zsbas possesses the con- 
trasting glory of a domed and pinnacled church, the sanctuaries of 
Finland are so widely separated that the reality of nominal allegiance 
to Russian creed remains a doubtful question. Old superstitions die 
hard in Turanian races, ancestral associations weave intangible 
meshes round mind and soul, and the fading hues of an earlier world 
colour the tone of thought and feeling through countless centuries. 
Those nomadic tribes which still possess rights and privileges in 
Norway and Sweden, partially adopted the tenets of Lutheranism 
while retaining the hereditary incantations and amulets of their pri- 
mitive belief, and the growth of Christianity is constantly checked by 
that imperviousness to external influence rooted in Finnish character, 
and accounting for the ‘abnormal spectacle of a tributary province in- 
capable of absorption or amalgamation with the dominant power. 

Like a rude monument inscribed with indecipherable hieroglyphics, 
and standing in conspicuous isolation from its surroundings in the 
crowded thoroughfares of a modern city, the descendants of the 
early Samoyedes remain separated by a broad line of racial de- 
marcation from the alien civilization which they seem unable to 
assimilate in its entirety. : 

The fatalism latent in Oriental blood permeates the Finnish mind, 
cast in a mould which has hardened into marble, but though an 
unalterable destiny may be accepted and endured with philosophic 
composure, the mysterious descendant of the early Fen-dwellers re- 
mains in thought feeling and temperament for ever outside the 
Russian pale. 
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By CLANCARTY COMPTON. 
Author of ‘Mayor Hamiyn’s Verpict,” “A Common Occurrence,” 
etc. 


His proper name was Philip Browne, but among the officers of that 
very exclusive regiment the —th Lancers, he was commonly known 
as “Suds,” because his father had made his money in soap. Now 
soap is an extremely useful article, and all right in its place, but in 
the —th there existed a strong prejudice towards any person or 
persons connected with trapx! 

In short, the officers of the —th were, for the most part, so fear- 
fully and wonderfully ‘class,’ that some people had been guilty of 
calling them prigs! Of course, people ought to have known better, 
for ‘ prig’ is not a nice word, and the officers of the —th had a 
great aversion to it, because they were of the opinion, almost to a 
man, that there was not an ounce of priggishness among them. But 
whether this were true or not, one thing is certain, that they deeply 
resented having a soap-boiler’s son thrust upon them, and they all 
decided—except a few of the seniors who did not bother their heads 
with such matters—to give Captain Philip Browne the ‘cold shoulder ’ 
directly they knew he was coming among them, and at the same 
time bestowed upon him the sobriquet of ‘Suds.’ 

Philip Browne was happily unconscious of this, and when he ar- 
rived at N —— , where the —th was then quartered, he was in high 
spirits, notwithstanding a long and tedious journey half way across 
India. 

An hour after his arrival, a feeling of intense curiosity prevailed in 
the mess-room, and as the soap-boiler’s son entered with the Colonel, 
he was the cynosure of all eyes. In fact, the officers of the —th 
stared as if some monstrosity had suddenly appeared in their midst. 
But as they stared they marvelled, and the questions they asked 
themselves were something after this style : 

“Was that the son of a soap-boiler—that tall, well-made, hand- 
some chap, with his easy ‘thorough-bred ’ air, and singularly high- 
bred face? That man who looked ‘class’ from the top of his closely 
cropped dark head to the soles of his feet? That man the soap- 
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boiler’s son? That man the low-born sarvenu they had nicknamed 
“Suds ?” 

It was incredible! It was preposterous! It was—damnabie/ Be- 
cause it was apparent to them all, that there was not a man in the 
regiment who could hold a candle to him, so far as his appearance 
went, 

And then the manner in which he greeted them as the Colonel 
introduced him. It knocked the breath clean out of them. It was 
so unaffected, so simple, so graceful, as one of the youngsters after- 
wards remarked. 

They had decided to meet the interloper’s overtures with the hauteur 
of English officers and gentlemen ! 

But, good heavens! he reminded more than one of them of Father 
O'Flynn, “ he’d got such a way with him, don’t you know!” 

But they did not mean to be won over by anything so trivial as a 
few courteous words and a hearty handshake. No—the officers of 
the —th were made of sterner stuff, and they soon showed the soap- 
boiler’s son, that among a certain “set” dJir¢k counts more than 
anything else. x 

Philip Browne seemed rather puzzled at their behaviour at first, 
which, though extremely polite, was freezingly distant. But directly 
he found out that they called him “ Suds ” he understood, and, well— 
swore a little to himself because he hadn’t found out sooner! Then 
he pulled himself together, and smiled his sunny smile, determined to 
let the —th see that there was such a thing as pride even among the 
sons of soap boilers. 

Some of the subalterns, however, who weren’t so mightily particular 
as their superior brother officers, didn’t hold out long against the new 
comer, and went headlong over to his side when they found out 
what a“ rippin’ good sort” he was, and soon became his staunch allies. 
And the youngest boy amongst them, who was called “ Baby,” on 
that account, had the effrontery to remark to one of the leaders of 
the opposition, that it was a pity more chaps weren’t soap-boilers sons, 
as if they were, perhaps there would not be quite so many “cads ” in 
Her Majesty’s army! This was rather strong, and Cecil Fairleigh 
was told so in expressive language by Captain Danby—a man who 
never forgot to remind people that he was related to Earl Danby, 
“don’t you know!” But Baby only shrugged his shoulders in answer to 
Captain Danby’s abusive tirade, and remarked with habitual drawl— 
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. “Tf the cap fits, by all means wear it,dear boy!” and sauntered 
away with a sweet-tempered smile on his cupid-like mouth. When 
he had gone Captain Danby uttered a few more oaths, and began 
pacing up and down the room, very much after the style of a caged 
lion ! 

At that moment he looked like a man capable of any devilry, and 
the expression on his face was not good to see. He had taken 
a violent dislike to Philip Browne the moment he set eyes on him, and 
the dislike had turned into deadly hatred when he discovered that 
the girl he was in love with was beginning to show pretty plainly that 
she preferred Philip Browne’s society to his, or indeed to any other 
man’s. . . Now this was really monstrous considering that Captain 
Danby was a distant relative of an earl (no one but himself had 
ever been able to trace the relationship), and that Philip Browne was 
a soap-boiler’s son—a soap-boiler too who had lately become bank- 
rupt owing to heavy losses, 

But it was nevertheless a fact, and the Honourable Betty Vere 
bestowed her sweetest smiles on Philip Browne, and never looked so 
happy as when he was with her. 

Of course the daughter of Lord Vere ought to have known better 
and ought to have turned up her dainty nose at anything plebian. 
But then you see the Honourable Betty’s little nose was already very 
slightly vetrousst—* tip tilted like the petal of a flower, as a poetical 
admirer had once told her ”—and she was, moreover, a dreadful little 
Radical regarding people, and didn’t care one tiny hang what their 
origin was, so that they were the right sort ! 

And as she found that Philip Browne was a gentleman in the truest, 
and in every sense of the word, she treated him as such, and at the 
same time fell “head over heels in love” with him—which may 
have been an extraordinary thing for a girl to do in these prosaic 
_ days, but was certainly the thing that Philip Browne desired above 

all others that Betty should do, since he had fallen as deeply in love 
with her as she had with him. 

It really was rather hard lines. for Captain Danby, who, after 
being an ardent worshipper at Miss Vere’s shrine for a whole year, 
suddenly found that he was likely to be ‘cut out’ by a mere nobody ! 

But even the prospect of such rough luck hardly excused his conduct 
towards Philip Browne. There can be no excuse for any man who 
deliberately tries to take another man’s good name away—and this is 
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what Captain Danby tried to do, and probably would have done, had 
not fate being against him. But he did not try alone. He had an 
ardent second in Mrs. Cunningham, the Colonel’s young wife, who 
was an enemy of Betty Vere’s owing to the fact that Betty possessed 
old fashioned ideas of a wife’s duty toward her husband, and had 
ventured to tell Mrs. Cunningham so on several occasions. And so 
to cut the story short, Mrs. Cunningham and Captain Danby put their 
heads together, as the saying goes, and deliberately conspired to ruin 
Philip Browne’s life, and at the same time shatter the happiness of 
Betty Vere. In other words, they wrote out a cheque for a few 
hundred pounds, payable to Philip Browne, and very cleverly forged 
Lord Vere’s name at the bottom of it. 

Then they proceeded to bribe Captain Browne’s valet—an unscru- 
pulous scamp—who got the cheque cashed, and then hid the bank 
notes among his master’s belongings, and considered he was doing” 
what any sensible man would have done for the sum of one hundred 
pounds sterling, and was quite prepared to swear, when the time 
came, that his master had given him the forged cheque to cash ! 

A few days afterwards the town of N was electrified by the 
news that Captain Philip Browne, of the —th Lancers had committed 
a forgery. But nowhere was the news received with such consterna- 
tion as among the —th itself. 

Had a bombshell suddenly fallen there could not have been greater 
excitement, wonder, and amaze. And even Philip’s most loyal friends 
were bound to admit among themselves that things looked black 
against him, because it was a well-known fact throughout the regi- 
ment, that since his father became bankrupt, Philip’s allowance— 


‘which had reached four figures—had come down toa mere cypher; 


and yet he had been living at the same rate as beforé. And more- 
over, it had been rumoured that consequently he was deeply in debt 
(which, it may be added, was untrue.) This evidence seemed enough 
to convict a man, and there were some who were only too glad to 


‘enlarge upon it. It was just what one might have expected from a 


“‘ plebian upstart,” who tried to pass himself off as a gentleman, they 


‘argued. Such a man could hardly be expected to know the meaning 


of the word honour. . . And they exulted over it rather than 
otherwise, and trooped into the barrack yard to discuss it with 


-relish, and pretended not to see Philip who was standing there, sur- 


rounded by a small crowd of sympathising friends, who were vehe- 
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mently protesting against the charge brought against their favourite. 

Meanwhile inside the barracks Philip Browne’s rooms were being 
searched, under the supervision of Lord Vere and Colonel Cunning- 
ham. And if things had looked black against Philip before, it is 
quite certain they looked a thousand times blacker when, after the 
search had been made, Lord Vere and Colonel Cunningham marched 
into the yard, and going up to Philip, informed him that the bank 
notes were found in his room. . 

Philip did not immediately begin to rave, and storm, and to swear 
that he was innocent. No, he only said quietly as he glanced at the 
bank notes, and then at the crowd of officers and others, who were 
gathered round : 

‘*I did not know these notes were in my room—someone else must 
have put them there.” Then turning to Lord Vere, who was known to 

‘be an autocrat, and an old tyrant, he asked almost wearily : 

“Do you think I am guilty, sir? Do you think I look like a man 
who would stoop to commit a forgery ? ” 

Lord Vere straightened his shoulders, threw his head back, and 
looked Philip in the face steadily. Then he said briskly : 

‘*No, I don’t—’pon my word I don’t—and—” 

But his lordship did not finish what he was about to say, for just at 
that moment a horse galloped into the yard, ridden by a girl, whose 
beautiful face was flushed with excitement, and who rode right up to 
Lord Vere and smiled, as he ejaculated 

“ What the devil brings you here, Betty?” 

Then she turned and looked at Philip Browne, and held out her 
hand. 

“Captain Browne,” said she in her clear sweet voice, ‘I have come 
to prove that you are innocent of the base charge brought against you. 
Then addressing the assembly in general she added :— 

“ And I will call upon you as Englishmen and soldiers, to listen to 
what I have to say.” 

Then, without mentioning the names of the conspirators, she told 
them her story, with the colour coming and going in her face, and 
with the eloquence of an orator. For it appeared that Captain 
Danby and Mrs. Cunningham had not been quite as wary as they 
should have been, and had discussed their guilty secret the evening 
before, ina room which had very thin walls and an air-grating round it ; 
consequently.a maid-servant in the adjoining room had heard dis- 
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tinctly every word of the conversation, and as Miss Vere was a great 
favourite of hers, she had made it her business to acquaint her with 
what she haa heard, and Betty had ridden off pell-mell to the bar- 
racks to clear the name of the manshe loved. This was exactly 
what one might have expected from Betty, the impulsive and plucky. 
She didn’t stop to think what people would say, and the fact that she 
was not engaged to Philip made no difference, because she, at least, 
knew that it was on account of his being a poor man that he had not 
asked her to be his wife. And there was not one man in the barrack 
yard that day who did not honour her for her courage. (Captain 
Danby was not there let it be known!) And Philip himself would 
fain have kneeled at her feet and blessed her. 

When Betty had finished her story— which had carried with it 
conviction—she handed a sheet of paper to her father and Philip, 
saying as she did so: “ Here are the names of the three people who 
tried to take Captain Browne’s character and honour away.” Then 
she added: 

‘‘I leave the matter now entirely in my father’s and Captain 
Browne’s hands, and they must please themselves whether they make 
the names public or not.” , 

At this there were cries of : ‘‘Let’s have them! Let's have them!” 

Lord Vere glanced at Philip, Betty glanced at Colonel Cunning- 
ham’s rugged and worn face. Then she looked at Philip, and by the 
pitying light in her beautiful eyes Fe understood, and whispered a 
few words to Lord Vere, who cleared his throat and addressed the 
assembly in loud tones. 

‘‘Gentlemen, Captain Browne wishes me to say,” he said, “that he 
would like time to think over the matter before making the names of 
his enemies public. And as Captain Browne has been far more 
sinned against than I, I have decided not to prosecute until he has 
made up his mind what to do.” 

Then the spirit of true Englishmen—which never lets a noble action 
pass by unnoticed—shook the souls of the —th, and three mighty 
cheers rang through the air. 

Tears sprang into Betty Vere’s eyes as she heard them, and it was 
noticed that her lips quivered. But there was a lovely blush on her 
face as well, caused by Philip’s passionate whisper under cover of the 
cheering. 

‘“‘ Qh, Betty! what a darling girl you are!” 
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Then when the cheering ceased, everyone pressed forward to pay 
their “‘ respects’ to Philip, and apologies and congratulations were- 
the order of the hour. 

Betty watched the proceedings from her exalted seat on her 
favourite steed, with the light of love and happiness glorifying her 
little face, and a short time afterwards rode away with her father 
and Philip, waving and smiling her adieux as she went. 

* * * * 

The next day nearly everyone in N. was busy discussing the 
two latest pieces of news. One was the engagement of the Honor- 
able Betty Vere to Captain Philip Browne of the —th Lancers, which 
had been duly announced, and the other was the strange disap- 
pearance of Captain Danby, Mrs. Cunningham, and Captain Browne’s 
valet, who had not been seen since the afternoon of the previous day. 
And—vwell people drew their own conclusions when neither of the 
missing ones were ever heard of by their friends again. 

In conclusion, it may be added, that Captain Philip Browne is now 
the most popular man in his regiment, and that his sobriquet of 
** Suds ” is a thing of the past. 











A Saint’s Grave. 


WuerE whispering winds in gentlest murmur die, 
Where birds’ songs and the singing of the stream, 
Blend each with each, like music in a dream, 

Where sifted sunbeams gild the sanctuary 

Of summer and the silence, curiously ; 

Under a growth of flags, whose golden gleam, 
As of a silken banner, doth beseem 
His honoured rest, he is content to lie. 


Guard him, O God, and in his peace rejoice, 
Because the burden of Thy world he bore: 
And when at last mankind Thou summonest, 
Break not his slumber with Thine Angel’s voice. 
What need for him of Judgment any more, 
Who was Thy purest and Thy manliest ? 
Wituiam Henry. 





























Some Features of the Wagaszines of 
| Co-davn. 
By Mrs. STUART-LANGFORD. 
IV. 


Tue Cookery CoLumn. 


Tue wise man has put it on record for all time—‘‘ Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is thana stalled ox and hatred therewith.” And a lord 
of creation, at that supreme moment when he declares himself to the 
object of his affection, is ready enough toagree with Solomon. When 
the fair maid makes pretty confession of her ignorance in all matters 
pertaining to domestic management, Adolphus expresses much lofty 
unconcern ; and when she assures him that she has not a light hand 
for pastry, and that upon the only occasion of her stirring the Christ- 
mas pudding, it turned out as hard as a brickbat, he smiles back at 
her with princely indulgence, and entreats her to remember that he 
desires a wife with a sou/, one who will be a sweet solace and help- 
meet to him—not a mere household drudge. 

Scarcely a man in a thousand is base enough to stipulate that the 
joy of his heart shall be a skilful cook—but not one in ten thousand is 
so high-souled as to refrain from speaking in very unpleasant English 
to the dearest girl in the world, when she has proved herself a 
culinary failure. 

Present day cookery is experimental, progressive, inventive. Editors 
of all ranks have thrown open their pages to Dainty Cooks, Practical 
Cooks, Careful Cooks, Extravagant Cooks ; and even the penny country 
newspaper has its weekly string of recipes, though it helps to turn the 
kitchen upside down by bidding us, in its column for November Ist, 
gather our green peas and mint fresh from our gardens rather than 
purchase them from a tradesman, who may have had them on hand 
for a day or two. 

Recipes pour in upon us daily from every imaginable quarter, and 
we have the cookery of all nations within easy reach. There are, 
however, times,when the ordinary practical English housewife feels 
tempted to fight against the advancing flood of information - which 
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threatens to swamp her intellect. She has scanned every available 
cookery column from end to end, has considered the gros and cons _ 
of this recipe and of that, and ultimately finds herself at the precise 
point from which she started, and declares, recklessly, that she doesn’t 
know what on earth to do with the cold mutton. 

But the young bride, face to face with her first cold joint, is more 
hopeful and ambitious. She managed yesterday, when the mutton 
was hot, to get everything done pretty well up to time, the potatoes 
having fallen to smash only half an hour before the kidney beans 
were tender, and the meat having accommodated itself to both. 

Adolphus had called her a rosy-faced angel, when ke saw her 
flitting from kitchen to dining-room pinned up in a delightful big 
apron with a bib and long strings and two pockets; and the dinner 
was subsequently pronounced fit for a king, his lordship being 
magnanimous in the matter of potatoes. 

So, to-day, Rosalie takes a preparatory survey of the cold joint, and, 
repairing with much gay confidence to her sitting-room, looks up a 
few odd copies of Zhe Ladies’ Light, devours the cookery columns, 
and arms herself with a recipe that reads delightfully. She has not 
the necessary vegetables and condiments in the house, but trips out 
merrily in search of them. It is a little disappointing to find that 
celery is not to be procured in the town, and that there has | een a 
sudden failure in the asparagus crop; but Rosalie is not easily 
daunted, and reminds herself of a special little paragraph, anent 
skilful Substitution, which headed the last cookery column. 

“Tf you do not happen to have any cold pheasant for your rechauffé,” 
wrote the Adviser, ‘‘ use a sausage or two, or even a little cold mutton. 
Celery seed may at all times be substituted for celery, a radish for a 
turnip, a tablespoonful of skim milk for a dessert-spoonful of cream, and 
$0 on.” 

‘“ How kind it is of these experienced cooks,” thinks Rosalie, “to set 
everything down so plainly, and make it all so easy!” 

Returning, by-and-by, from her shopping, she cheerfully ties on her 
apron and begins to scrape, peel, chop, skin, pound and grate, till her 
unaccustomed arms are very weary, and her pretty taper fingers reek 
with the insinuating odour of that one little onion, which is so necessary 
to the success of the morning’s endeavours. 

When, at the appointed hour, she places her chef a’auvre before her 
hungry husband, she anticipates his amazed question of “ What's 
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this?” and her tongue trips gaily over the elaborate French name 
which she has been practising all day in readiness for his appearing. 

Then she waits with pretty modesty for him to taste and approve. 

‘I never thought you could do up things like this,” says Adolphus, 
the hungry. ; 

Rosalie accepts the speech as a compliment, and her eyes shine like 
stars. 

“I’ve spent every bit of the morning on it, dearest,” she responds 
softly ; “but I don’t mind that—if you like it. It’s a rechauffé /” 

‘* Tell Jane to bring me in that scrap of cold mutton that was left 
from yesterday,” commands Adolphus, the hard-hearted, “Really, 
Rosalie, I’m not difficult to please; my mother will tell you that, or 
even poor old Mrs. Jones my London lanclady. But, when a man’s 
been poked up in a stuffy office all day, he wants something /0 eat, 
and the smell of this—mess—makes me sick. Rechaufé/ Bah!” 

Poor little Rosalie. How can she believe her own ears ! 

Many of us, of the cooking sex, have suffered cruel rebuffs of this 
kind ; but not all. I read, only the other day, of a certain young wife 
who had not worried herself the least little bit about the cold mutton, 
but had indulged her spouse to the utmost extent by ordering soles each 
day for breakfast and dinner, because the dear man was so fond of 
them. These trifles, at five shillings per pound, are apt to run up, 
and it is scarcely surprising that the food bills for this family of four 
reached £15 weekly. The sad part of the story is that that pampered 
husband charged his wife with extravagance, and thereby drove her 
to the verge of tears.. 

I wonder if that young housekeeper had been misled by the ex- 
travagance of the Cookery Adviser in Kindly Counsel/ If she would 
only change her newspaper, and go in, henceforth, for the Zadtes’ 
Domestic Aid she would find cookery advice that would prove in- 
valuable in the reduction of expenses. I append the following ex- 
cellent recipe which I came across in that very paper, only a week 
since. It is for a sufficient quantity of strong soup to last one person 
for two days. 

Half-pound lean gravy beef ; 


one small onion sliced ; 
skins, only, of two tomatoes. 


Put these simple ingredients in a stone jar capable of holding from 
seven to ten pounds of jam, /// up with cold water, place above gas 
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jet, turned low, and let the contents simmer for two or three hours. 
Salt must not be added, lest it prevent the willing juice from streaming 
forth from the meat. 

I find, by measuring, that a ten-pound jam-jar holds well on for six 
pints of water. We have, therefore, the promise of five pints of 
strong soup ; and if this does not last Adolphus and Rosalie, not only 
to-morrow and next day, but for many days after, | am much mis- 
taken. 

Moreover we are asked to make this strong stock over-night in 
order that we may skim the fat from off it in the morning. This fat 
—I will guarantee at least a saltspoonful—is to be turned to every 
advantage, as we are assured that it will fry the kidneys which are to 
succeed the strong soup in our tempting little repast. 

Now that 1 am in the way of recipe-giving, I may as well add a 
charming idea for a sauce, which is suggested as suitable for serving 
with Coffee Cream. 

“* Tf you want a sauce,” says the Adviser, ‘dilute a little jam with 
water, make very hot in a saucepan, pour over, and there you are. 

This, I venture to remark, is simplicity itself, and an excellent 
method of using up the dry scrapings of jam that have been lying 
for a week or two at the bottom of a pot which Jane, that extravagant 
and thriftless maid, has set in the scullery for empty. 

My readers will kindly observe that there is no nonsense about 
these recipes, no impossible or expensive ingredients. Adolphus, 
upon coming face to face with that strong soup, and that delightful 
pudding-sauce, would never dream of asking “ What's this?” 

The question, indeed, of “ What's this?” or, as a canny Scotch- 
man would say, “ What’s in til’t?”’ is a troublous and aggravating one, 
and wise cooks should invariably refrain from answering it. 

Be the dish never so tasty, Adolphus will revolt if he suspects a 
Frenchy ingredient; and the sole-loving husband rebels by instinct 
at the bare mention of an odd pint of cream, and the yolks of 
twenty-four new-laid eggs. With one type of man everything 
recherché is necessarily messy, and with the other all elegant dishes are 
oily and ridiculously expensive. Chefs, be they wives or menials, 
have a hard time of it now-a-days. They pore over cookery 
columns by day, they dream of recipes by night, they try experi- 
‘ments without end , and yet the tyrants whom they serve complain, 
sinfully, that there is nothing 0 eat.” - 
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There is no denying that we English people, as cooks, are fright- 
fully wasteful. Quite recently a leading magazine devoted a couple of 
columns to recipes for cooking snails; but the ungrateful public took 
no heed, and the circulation of that magazine was not increased. 
Snails on toast are doubtless nutritious; and the annual national waste 
of these edible morsels must be simply enormous; yet we go calmly 
on our way and hope to prosper. 

Weare, indeed, a particular people, and a peculiar people. The 
older we get the more inclined we feel to return to the more simple 
cookery of our grandmothers. Really, I should not be surprised to 
find Rosalie, by the time she is fifty, entirely independent of Zhe 
Ladies’ Light Cookery Column, and quite indignant with regard to 
rechauffes. 

“‘ Adolphus is very reasonable,” I fancy I hear her say, “‘he never 
complains at a nice bit of cold sirloin, with horseradish sauce, or a 
simple salad, and he enjoys all the old-fashioned puddings best. I 
don’t know what the young women are thinking about, going in for all 
kinds of faddy foods, and hashing up everything. JZ never set much 
store by the Cookery Columns.” 

And Adolphus, who has a good memory, bids her ask Jane to 
bring in the cold mutton. 





Wanted, a Chaperon, 
By ELSIE MARION MOTT. 


s¢ EveriLpa!” I shouted from the bottom of the stairs. 

Everilda’s voice responded from a remote upper landing. I could 
not hear what she said, but it sounded quite cordial and friendly, 
so I went up, three steps at a time. 

‘I had come with clenched teeth and the resolve to show a bold 
front, and to ‘rush ”’ opposition if necessary ; for I was not quite 
sure if Everilda would:admit me. I had annoyed her seriously on 
the previous day. 

‘Briefly, my offence was this :— . 

A certain Miss Jellifer—a dreadful old bore,, and Everilda’ s béte 
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noire—had invited herself to tea. Everilda returned a polite note, 
saying she would not be at home. 

“ But you will,” I said. 

‘“‘] shall not,” said Everilda. ‘‘* Not at home,’ is a phrase merely 
—it means ‘not receiving.’"” 

I told her she was no better than a Jesuit ; she answered that 
St. Ignatius Loyola was quite good enough for her. 

“Perhaps /’m not,” said I, “a sinful Briton like me. I'll go.” 
And I went. 

Next day I bribed Anna, the parlourmaid to announce me as Miss 
Jellifer. I listened very hard, and caught Everilda’s horrified ex- 
clamation, ‘‘ Anna! you haven’t let her in! I told you I wasn’t at 
home!” 

‘<I forgot, miss,” said my accomplice. 

‘‘ And I’m not fit to be seen ! ” 

I knew she had been upstairs busy in her dark-room with East- 
man’s paper and unspeakable chemicals. She stamped her foot, I 
fancy, at this point. 

‘“‘ Oh, hang Miss Jellifer !” 

This gave me a severe shock; but I think Everilda felt a more se- 
vere one when—pink with suppressed rage and the exertion of 
scrambling into her best frock—she entered the drawing-room, 
where I was discovered, modest but triumphant. 

Everilda was very angry. She returned haughtily to her ‘‘bro- 
mides,” and Lucille, her sister, consoled me. But Lucille is not 
really so nice as Everilda. 

I thought she might still be angry—but evidently she had ‘‘swal- 
lowed rancour,” as the Yorkshire boxer put it. She received me 
with her most charming air, and her head tied up in a duster. She 
was tidying, she said. I observed that I could see she was making 
a mess. 

Everilda only laughed. She is really the sweetest-tempered girl 
in London, and only sometimes boils over, as it were, with repressed 
energy, like a small kettle. When she is working like ten ordinary 
women she is thoroughly happy and genial. She has got so used to 
looking after the whole household, from her mother to the boot-boy, 
that she hardly counts that as an occupation. 

“I’m so glad you've come,” she said, benignly. ‘I thought you 
might not have time.” 
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“‘ Art ss long,” I said, ‘‘ and so is the Cromwell Road, and——” 

‘¢‘ And my temper is sometimes short,” said Everilda. “I’m sure 
I wonder you came after I was so rude yesterday.” And she held 
out a small, friendly hand, which I shook respectfully. 

Then she put on her old dusting glove age, and attacked a 
chaotic drawer with vigour. 

We were in the school-room, where Everilda, in younger days, 
wrestled with irregular French verbs, and Hebrew kings perhaps 
more scandalously irregular still. I expect she has forgotten them 
all by now. Nevertheless, I think her the cleverest girl I know. 

‘“‘] think,” I said, ‘‘ when I paint you again, it shall be with your 
head in a duster, Everilda.” 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ said she. ‘‘ Why not paint it entirely covered by 
the duster? ” 

‘© T meant to be complimentary,” | began, 

“ Really?” 

‘‘But I shan’t, on second thoughts,” I concluded. 

“You may smoke if you like,’’ said Everilda, irrelevantly. 

‘ Fifteen—love,” I said, lighting my pipe. 

* And we will have some tea,”’ said Everilda. 

‘¢ How can I drink tea and smoke?” I objected. 

“‘You need not do either; there’s no compulsion,” she answered 
sweetly. 

I smoked and Everilda drank tea. We got quite friendly again, 
and she told me all about Sylvia’s latest escapade. Sylvia is the 
youngest, eighteen and impressionable, and, from the calm heights 
of twenty-one, Everilda sighs over her sister’s youthful follies. 

“‘ Anything in it?” I said. 

‘“©No!” said Everilda, “‘ but she fancies there is,” 

‘* Does she see much of him ?” 

‘‘O dear yes! He’s always hanging about.” 

‘““A mistake,” I said, judicially. ‘‘Stop it. Keep her in better 
order. There's too little chaperonage now-a-days. Miss Sylvia gets 
her head too much.” 

Everilda fired up, very illogically : I knew she would-—at least I 
hoped so. She is very strong against what she calls the “ spy 
system.” “As if girls couldn’t take care of themselves,” she says, 
scornfully. I ‘know she can; but all girls are not like Everilda. 
Most of them are ninnies compared to her. 
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We had a vigorous argument, and I got the best of it; for it is 
much easier to support a positive than a negative view. I enlarged 
on the deplorable results of non-chaperonage; on the mis-alliances, 
the gossip, the broken engagements and hearts, and heads, resulting 
therefrom ; and I backed my contention with so many awful ex- 
amples (drawn from our mutual acquaintancé), that Everilda was 
fairly silenced. 

“In the country,” I wound up, “it may be right enough. But 
here, in London, if a girl knocks about by herself—well, you should 
just hear what men really think of them! ” 

When I had done, she rose, with majesty unimpaired by the duster 
round her head. 

“*No doubt,” she said, distantly,” you are quite right. I only 
wonder that you cultivate our acquaintance so much. I should have 
thought Mother’s ideas would scandalize you—for—for—” Everilda’s 
brown eyes were sparkling indignantly, “for at all events, she trusts 
us to behave ourselves.” 

This was terrible!—I had not meant half of what I said, of course. 
I most thoroughly appreciated my privileges in this house, and the 
intimacy with three delightful girls which was permitted me. Ever- 
ilda’s mother knew that I never abused that intimacy; nor did I 
think she would fancy that I ever should. I was devoted to Mrs. 
Lucas, and she was exceedingly kind to me. I was one of the 
family, almost, in the tall ugly house in the Cromwell Road, and it 
was to me the pleasantest in all London. 

Suppose my wild speeches were reported to Mrs. Lucas! Suppose 
she took them as seriously as Everilda had done, and saw in them 
impertinent criticism of her methods with her daughters! Suppose 
she changed those methods, and chaperoned the girls “ without 
remorse or mitigation! ” 

All these ideas went through my brain as I nervously took up my 
hat and gloves. I pulled myself desperately together, and said, much 
more earnestly than I had thought of answering. 

‘Don’t do me an injustice, Everilda. I don’t think your mother 
would ever misunderstand me.” 

Then I went, feeling that in another moment I should have abjectly 
retracted ‘all my previous statements. And when I got outside, I 
reflected dismally that I had given myself away properly, and swore 
that I would never argue with Everilda again. 
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After this contretemps, | almost welcomed the advice of my friend, 
Simpson (who doctors me gratis), to go into the country and recruit 
my jaded London nerves. I had had the Spring Exhibitions on my 
mind previously, and now that I had been moderately successful 
(with Everilda’s portrait, among other things), I was not disinclined 
to turn myself out to grass. 

“Don’t paint,” said Simpson. ‘“ Fish, or flirt, or dawdle about. 
Eat as much as you can, and don’t think at all.” 

So I took a portmanteau and a bicycle, and departed from Padding- 
ton to a sweet, sleepy little village not far from Oxford. If I tired of 
being bucolic, I could takea refreshing peep at dignified architecture, 
and sweet girl-graduates, in their golden hair. 

I wrote to Everilda before I went :— 

‘“* My dear Everilda, 

I am going into the country for a week. Please tell Mrs.. 
Lucas I am so sorry I shall miss going to the New Gallery with 


her. 
My kindest regards to her and to you. 


Always most sincerely yours, 
ApaM Brackieston Houston.” 


This was a much more formal note than I usually wrote to Ever- 
ilda; but I wished to be respectful. 

Next morning—a Sunday—I awoke in the village inn at Gorsepath.. 
It was lovely June weather ; the ‘‘ Red Pig’’ was picturesque and 
clean. A plump, dark-eyed damsel brought me eggs that in them- 
selves were a luxury to a Londoner. I strolled about and smoked, 
and looked at my surroundings after breakfast. 

There was a winding, irregular street of cottages; a little grey 
church, with a squat twelfth-century tower, and cheerful bells that 
called out troops of church-going rustics; a grey, creeper-covered 
Vicarage, with a ‘‘ careless-ordered garden,” that almost overlapped 
the grassy churchyard; and a red house, standing back from the 
road, with a high, red wall, overhung by a glorious walnut tree.. 
When the bells ceased, all was rich, drowsy silence, broken only by 
the murmur of prayers and organ music from the church. 

I went and sat on the churchyard wall and contemplated a bed of 
gorgeous rosy poppies in the Vicarage garden. In the afternoon I 
went to sleep; and in the evening, feeling I had been too disgracefully 
lazy for anything, I decided to go to church. 
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The nave of the church was dark and smelt cool; the chancel 
had one beautiful old window. There were venerable gaffers, in 
real white smock frocks; clean sheepish youths, and buxom girls in 
cheap finery, frightful to behold. The clergyman was elderly, 
handsome and dignified; six little scrubbed boys in surplices, 
assisted by a female organist, sang the canticles in cheerful jerks, 
I had felt a good deal more devotional outside, sitting on the wall. 
My wandering thoughts and eyes found at length a point of rest 
which was not devotional at all. 

She was sitting in the front pew, alone. Dressed badly, but like a 
lady ; Vicar’s daughter probably, I said to myself. Just a little too 
plump, perhaps—or she would be, later on; at present that milky 
throat was firm and round, that delicious chin as yet was dimpled, 
but not doubled. Her blonde hair had a natural silky ripple, and 
what quantities must be coiled into that heavy knot! I wished she 
would turn, and let me see her eyes! Shedid at last. They were 
large, vague, and dreamy, with long blonde lashes. Her left hand, 
plump, ringless, and white, lay idly on the desk beforeher. I longed 
to model it. I sketched her profile furtively during the Second 
Lesson, and got a three-quarter-face study in the sermon. 

As I was leaving the churchyard, I was daintily touched on the 
arm, and a voice, with a soft suspicion of an Irish accent—a charm- 
ing thing in woman—addressed me sweetly. 

‘‘Pardon a stranger speaking to you so abruptly ”’—as I turned 
with blank British awkwardness—“ but you are new to our little 
village, I think?” 

I bowed; but my eyes were not fixed on the speaker. She was a 
model of matron comeliness—but beside her, in modest silence, stood 
my blonde beauty, rendering me blind to anything else. 

The elder lady went on. 

‘‘] hear you are an artist—one hears everything here about a 
new-comer. The church is really interesting, and the Vicar delights 
in showing it to anyone who appreciates such things.” 

‘Most kind,” I murmured. 

The Vicar joined us. I went with him in a dazed sort of way, and 
we looked at stained glass—I remember Herodias’ daughter turning 
somersaults in a red tunic—at oaken pews and knightly brasses ; 

and at the end the Vicar benignantly invited me to stay to supper. 
I ate cold beef, and gazed at Miss Clowes—that was their name. 
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The mother was Irish; she had been a Miss Holmes. That was my 
mother’s name, I said. We actually discovered a distant link of 
kinship. What pleasant, friendly people, I thought. The mother 
perhaps was a trifle too gushing, but that was a touch of the blarney. 
And what a lovely girl was Dora—I should say, Miss Clowes ! 

Blood being thicker than water, the acquaintance prospered. I 
received—to my exultation—permission to sketch Miss Clowes. She 
had just the head I warited for a Clytie. I drew it, and dreamt of it, 
and revelledinit. Externally, that head was one of the loveliest that 
ever delighted an artist ; and internally, I should think it was one 
of the thickest that ever exasperated a governess. 

I tried, while she sat to me, various topics to enliven the ¢éte-d-téte. 
(It never struck me till afterwards how much we were left together.) 

She never read a paper; frontier wars and Australian cricket, elec- 
tion contests and racing, were alike sealed mysteries to her. She 
never opened a book, old or new. I tried country pursuits. 

‘“‘Fond of animals, Miss Clowes?” (She seemed vaguely attached 
to an old collie dog.) 

‘“* Yes, rather ”’—doubtfully. 

‘‘ Very pleasant companions, dogs. A deal of human nature in 
them,” I hazarded. 

‘What ? Oh, yes,” smiling faintly. Then after a pause. “ They 
are a great deal of trouble.” 

If she had a definite view on anything, it was a conviction that 
exertion of any sort was an unmixed evil. I thought of Everilda, 
who could never “take pains’ enough; to whom “taking pains” 
was the very breath of existence ! 

I often thought Dora must be a terrible trial to her quick-witted 
Irish mother, who, when she was present, tried to draw the girl out 
—very naturally, I thought, trying to make the best of her child. 
I did not think, however, that the result was altogether successful 
as far as Dora was concerned. Her mother’s efforts resulted in a 
sort of simpering self-consciousness, and fatuous attempts at 
coquetry, as it seemed to me, quite pitiful in their ineffectiveness—I 
preferred her honest native stupidity. 

Dora was a very patient model, and I went on (in flat defiance of 
my medical orders) drawing her beautiful head and studying the 
lights in her hair, and drinking her father’s claret at dinner—I 
thought it very good, though I don’t know much about wine—and 
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looking over his collection of old prints—of which I was more com- 
petent to judge—and enjoying myself in a mild, lazy way for a — 
fortnight or more. 

I suppose I was an ass not to have suspected something; and yet, 
if I 4ad suspected anything, I should have felt even worse than an 
ass. 

Who was I, that an ambitious mother should have designs on 
me? I was not a wealthy brewer, nor a rowdy baronet; only a 
humble painter, scrambling up the rickety ladder of popularity. I 
had wealthy connections, but they had cut me because I would not 
be a bank clerk. I may have been a fis-a/er ; 1 daresay the lovely 
Dora was six-and-twenty. 

The first thing that put me on the alert was the interest Mrs. 
Clowes displayed in my prospects. I did expect to be a little richer 
from an uncle’s decease, and I told her so. Her tactics amused me 
at first, and I began to check her moves as though we were playing a 
game. But it wasarisky one. 

One Saturday evening, after tea on the lawn, Mrs. Clowes left us 
to go and dress the altar-vases for the morrow. Mr. Clowes was 
writing up an old sermon, I imagine. Presently Mrs. Clowes came 
out with a basket and scissors. 

“‘] want some more maidenhair, Dora, dear,’ she said, laying a 
jewelled hand on her fair daughter’s shoulder. Mrs. Clowes was 


‘always well dressed. I could not quite sit still and see a lady 


sent on an errand. I offered to go myself. 

* Ah, thank you,” said Mrs. Clowes, graciously. “ Dora will 
show you the plants that can be cut.” 

So off we started—I with the basket. 

The greenhouse was damp and warm, and fragrant with a great 
yellow alamanda. Dora filled the basket with fern, and stood 
vacantly toying with a green spray. She had on a loose, trailing 
dress of white Indian silk, cut open at the throat for coolness. She 
was a beautiful creature. 

‘‘Mother says you are leaving in a day or two,” she murmured, 
not looking at me. 

‘©On Tuesday,” I answered. 

‘We shall miss you very much,” still looking down at the leaf she 
held. 

** And I shall be extremely sorry to go,” I answered. 
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: “We hardly ever see anyone here,” this with a genuinely plain- 
tive note. 

“ Ah!” I said, “in London one sees too many people.” 

“* London is a long way off,” she said, dreamily. 

“On the contrary,” said I, briskly, “it is nearer to other places 
than anywhere else—the train service is so good.” 

I don’t think she fathomed this. But she said, raising her slum- 
brous blue eyes for the first: time, ‘‘ Will you come back here 
again?” 

‘* Ah! that is too much for me to hope,” I said. ‘A poor artist 
can’t often get such a delightful holiday.” 

“You will forget all about us,” she said softly, with drooping 
eyelashes. 

‘“* Never,” I said with conviction, feeling hot and ashamed of my- 
self, I hardly knew why. ‘ You have all—a—been most kind and 
hospitable, and I’m sure it must have bored you awfully to sit to me 
so often, Miss Clowes. Hadn't we better go back to the house 
now?” 

We met Mrs. Clowes half way. She took the maidenhair fern 
and sent Dora indoors with it. I quailed inwardly, but all she said, 
as I prepared to take my leave, was a gracious, ‘‘ Good-bye for the 
present then, Mr. Houston. We shall see you to-morrow? ” 

‘*T shall be most happy,” I answered glibly, and then I fled, and 
tarried not. 

With the cunning of the hunted beast I had already evolved a 
plan. ‘ 

I went back to my diggings. Consulting a timetable, I found there 
was a train from Oxford at six forty-five p.m. I hurriedly packed 
my bicycle-valise and my portmanteau—feeling guilty as I buried 
my sketches of Dora beneath a pile of shirts. I wrote a polite note to 
Mr. Clowes, stating that a letter I had omitted to open contained 
urgent news from home, which compelled me to leave that night. 
(I Aad omitted to open a letter that morning—because I knew it was 
a bill from my bootmaker.) [ thanked him for all his hospitality, 
and sent my adieux and kindest regards to Mrs. and Miss Clowes. 
At the last minute I rang for the landlady, paid my bill, told her to 
send my luggage to Paddington—I was careful to leave no further 
address—and departed, without ostentation, on silent Dunlop tyres. 

I left the village, I gained the Oxford highway, and rode for life 
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and liberty. The country looked exquisite in the summer twilight ; 
but thoughts of ‘Dora quenched regret, and urged my whirling 
pedals forward. I raced over Magdalen Bridge, and, oh ye spires 

of Oxford! domes and towers! gardens and groves! how I wel- 

comed your friendly signal that my goal was near as I spun past 

the venerable fronts of the High—as I gained the station and threw 

myself and my bicycle into the train with just three minutes to 

spare ! 

I leant luxuriously back as the train rushed on. It had been a 
narrow shave. Good Lord! next day I should have been inter- 
viewed by Papa Clowes, no longer the bland déletfante, but the 
upright parent, arraigning the unscrupulous Londoner for trifling 
with a girl’s innocent feelings. Poor Dora! had she any? Was 
any capacity for feeling hidden behind those beautiful eyes—so 
limpid—so candid—so stupid? I thought not. What she had, her 
mother had drilled into her. I had often thought Thackeray’s 
designing mothers overdrawn; now I saw that Mrs. Mackenzie was 
a living reality. Poor Dora! I felt as if I had behaved badly 
somehow—and yet, what had I done? Inthe name of Mrs. Grundy, 
what had I done? 

Dear old grubby London! It never looked so jolly as it did that 
evening. Ohcream and cowslip balls—‘ mirth and innocence— 
milk and water! "—I had had enough of them. 

Next day I met Everilda. 

She had some pink in her hat, and looked as dainty as a little 
humming-bird. 

‘* May I walk home with you?” I said humbly. 

Everilda consented. 

‘“‘ Let’s go by Kensington Gardens,” I said. 

Everilda looked surprised, as well she might. 

‘“‘ By way of a short cut,” I continued brazenly. 

We got two penny chairs under a retired tree. It was shady and 
quiet. 

‘‘ Well,” said Everilda, ‘‘ did you have a good time?” 

‘‘ { learnt a good deal,’’ I answered. 

‘¢ About birds and butterflies, and so on?” 

‘ Not about Nature,” I said, ‘‘ at least only human nature.” 

, “Are your views on chaperons the same?” she asked, as if 
taking up our last conversation. 
‘“‘ They are immeasurably intensified,” I said. _ ‘I have learnt that 
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- not only in the town, but in the country, and not only for woman but 
for man is a chaperon needful. JZ want one, Everilda!” 

‘“* Haven’t you a maiden aunt?” she asked, with a twinkle. 

‘‘T want a married woman. They’ve more balance. Oh, Everilda, 
don’t you see? If you were married—if you and I were married, in 
short—we—we could chaperon each other!” 

Everilda looked away. I never saw her blush before. 

‘‘T don’t understand,” she said. ‘‘ Please don’t chaff, Adam.” 

‘“‘ Everilda,” I said, taking both her hands in mine, “I am very 
serious indeed.” 

* BS % % 

I sold the Clytie soon after we were married. Everilda alone 
knows why the silken-haired prize collie I gave her for a pet is 
called “ Dora.” 
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By ROBB FORLOW. 


IT had rained incessantly during the last few days. The roads were 
completely soddened, and the soft red clay bordering the pools had 
an insistent way of cleaving to the foothold. A leaden-greyish rack 
swept across the sky, to be gradually overshadowed by the darker 
clouds of night. 

Fronting the roadway stood one of those suburban villas, the style 
of whose architecture can only be described as of “utilitarian” 
design. The subdued light filtering through the venetian blinds at 
the upper windows bespoke the presence of sickness in the house- 
hold. 

In one of the bedrooms, stretched beneath the white counterpane, 
a man of some thirty odd years was dozing, in that half-conscious 
stupor, which is the prelude of change. The face wore an aspect of 
rigid self-righteousness ; and this effect was heightened by the oval 
forehead which receded towards a scanty growth of lank brown hair. 
At the bedside, a woman was seated. Her hands were clasped tightly 
round her knees; and she sat with dull, lustreless eyes, gazing into 
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‘space. Septimus Orpington, her husband, had lain there for three 
weeks now. An incipient cough, fostered by culpable neglect, had 
rapidly developed into a deep-seated lung trouble. It had reached 
this acute stage before the doctor was summoned; and after his 
usual conscientious diagnosis, strong measures had been adopted to 
ensure the patient’s recovery. A trained nurse took up the entire 
charge of the sick room. 

The couple had been married for three years. Adéle Orpington’s 
parents were of that highly respectable order of the Jourgeois class, 
whom we inevitably associate with the sale of soft goods. Tothem, 
Adéle had always been a keen disappointment. The youngest of a 
family of five daughters, she was chiefly notorious for her saturnine 
disposition and satirical remarks.. Septimus was the only and well- 
beloved son of the vicar, the Reverend Miletus Orpington. He was 
a young man of medium height, Hanoverian chin and beetling 
brows; which unconsciously contracted in conversation. The 
opinions he held were such as no well-regulated church-going 
person should be without. 

The wooing was rather a tedious affair, To Septimus, it seemed 
to be the performance of a duty towards his fiancée. To Adéle, 
eager for fresh impressions, it was a new experience. For it could 
hardly be called a love match. The only feelings Adéle may have 
had in the matter were those of intense respect for Septimus, and a 
sense of novelty attained. When it had come to the proposal, 
Septimus was accepted, not because of her desire to marry him; but 
as a refuge from the persecutions of her parents, and a relief from 
the peevishness of her sisters. It was only when she had heard the 
marriage ceremony read that Adéle really understood the nature of 
her responsibilities. 

And daily and hourly as she began to live it out, and the novelty 
of the experience had worn off, her marital duties became more and 
more irksome. Septimus made a very uninteresting husband. His 
life was of a ceremonious character. His conversation, when it did 
not partake of the essence of shop, was positively barren of the 
element of novelty. And Adéle’s existence was one long chapter of 
ennui and connubial boredom. Upon one occasion, Septimus’ 
cousin had spent a week with them, and Adéle looked upon those 
days as having been some of the happiest in her life. 

Ralph Baker had come home from the Transvaal, after a length- 
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ened sojourn there, where he had been engaged in gold prospecting. 
One would have judged his age to border upon twenty-eight, 
although his fair hair and complexion made him younger. He was 
one of those good-hearted fellows that are hardly so notable for their 
depth of intellect, as for the strength of their manhood. So when 
Septimus was called to business, the pair would wile away the 
hours with many a congenial excursion. As for Septimus, he did not 
seem to relish the strange light which danced in the eyes of his wife; 
and his inviting manners gradually. lessened in their cordiality. 
Ralph, as befitted a man of the world, took the hint ; remembered 
an urgent promise which had been extracted from him to spend the 
rest of his time at a maiden aunt’s, and so departed. That was 
two years after Adéle’s marriage. Then the look of discontent 
gradually deepened in her face. 

To the pair, life seemed a heavy burden. Now that sickness had 
fallen upon Septimus, Adéle was most constant in her attendance. 
But it was not with the eager steps of ministering love that she 
hastened to fulfill his every wish; it was rather a forced enthusiasm 
which enabled her to forget things, and when she had tired of this, 
only the dull sense of self-imposed duty was left. 

This day the doctor had taken her aside and warned her of the 
approaching end. And the news had not appalled her. She had 
sat silently for the last two hours with that dumb, pitiless stare in 
her eyes. The dying man was breathing with alarming swiftness. 
She drew aside the curtains and peered out into the darkness. The 
moon gleamed in upon her pallid face, smoothing out the seams 
which had grown upon it with the weariness of watching. She felt 
the tremor of a new peace growing in upon her. Hope was taking 
birth in her soul. And she pressed her hands upon her temples, and 
tried to stifle her thoughts. Her husband’s breathing was becoming 
more and more unsteady. The loneliness, too, was oppressive. 
Placing her hand on the bell-cord, she summoned the nurse. The 
movement, gentle as it was, had disturbed the patient; he was 
lying with his eyes stark open. A dreadsome rattling at the throat 
was perceptible; he was trying to speak. Adéle was praying 
silently that she might hear no last words. The dull, awesome 
eyes of the dying man seemed to search into her soul, and divine 
her thoughts ; and when she turned her head for a few moments to 
escape that hunted look, she was relieved to hear the nur sea 
nounce that all was over. 
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The gloom of the death-chamber settled into her marrow; she 
sat like a listless thing, unconsciously gazing at the form of her dead~ 
husband. Thinking to soothe her, the nurse tried to persuade Adéle 
to retire to her own room ; but still she sat there in the presence of 
the dead, as if in dumb penance at the thought of the hope that had 
been accomplished. For three days she had remained in her own 
room, an insentient woman, capable neither of command nor of obedi- 
ence, The housekeeper had sent for the dead man’s father, and the 
vicar had completed all the necessary arrangements. 

For the past three days she had been inundated with letters of 
condolence; but all had lain there unopened. She had even refused 
to be present during the last rites, excusing herself on the plea of 
unfitness. Not till the last guest had departed did she venture out 
of her rooms. Then her first visit was to the chamber where the 
shadow of death had fallen. The atmosphere was stifling. She 
opened the windows full. A dry passion kept eating away at her 
heart ; her eyes glared with the intensity of its fire. All those con- 
ventional speeches stuck in her throat and seemed to choke her 
utterance. And the housemaid, when she came upstairs and gave 
the name of each visitor, found her with dry eyes ; glaring at some 
dim visuality that could only be part of her own imagination. For 
an hour she sat in silence, when the servant brought her a letter 
bearing a foreign postmark; and that domestic was surprised to see 
her open it with eager hands. As she read, the face of Adéle 
gradually lost its lustreless look, the eyes enkindled with a new 
interest ; her hands were clutched towards her bosom; there was a 
brightening intensity of the whole countenance. The signature on 
the letter was that of Ralph Baker. When she had completed its 
perusal, she drew her chair towards the window and sat gazing 
intently towards the sunset, The roseate glamour of the western 
sky was flecked by myriad islets of silvery grey. Her heart was 
pulsing fast with the fervour of quickened life ; the whole spiritual 
vitality of the woman was awakened, and the hope that was glowing 
in her breast made her lose all consciousness of past guilt. Twilight 
was deepening; the roseate tints had faded into gold, and the 
silvery strands were becoming spots of inky darkness. Then she 
rose with a lighter step than she had worn during the past few days, 
and went up into her own room. The heap of unopened correspon- 
dence still lay on the table. Filling her hands with the letters, she 
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thrust them into the fire, and stood watching the flames flutter 
around the black edges of the paper. Then, when the last traces 
had vanished with the smoke of their burning, she trilled over a few 
chords of an old love song. The horror of her unholy hope had 
been forgotten, and she could not contain herself for joy at the birth 
of her new purpose. It was the entrance of a new freedom into her 
soul; and with that, she realized it was the hour of her deliverance. 





an a Gorn County. 
By OLIVER CREAGH. 


Many things happened to make that year memorable. It was a 
good long time ago, and a good deal has happened since; but no 
single summer of those that have intervened, nor indeed the 
jumbled experience of them all, avails to blur in the least the 
pictures that belong to that particular harvest season. In those 
days lawn-tennis was a comparatively new game, quite new to me 
indeed ; and appurtenant to the house I am thinking of there was a 
charming little lawn; rather undersized to be sure, but I never 
want to get more pleasure out of a game than we got out of the 
keen contests fought there. London born was I, though school 
had taken me a good deal away from the town: still, the pick of the 
holidays was always the hour of starting for the country, some- 
where inland to friends who knew me, where the tastes and desires 
blindly inherited from a good old rustic stock might get a chance to 
blossom into some sort of action. A run of sixty odd miles by train, 
and there would be one Jim, waiting for me at the station, with the 
dog-cart: Jim the keen-eyed, of a lean habit, a trifle choleric, but 
good fellow to the backbone: Jim, born and bred on his father’s 
farm, whose experience was full of all the things my own had 
missed, ready both to impart his own knowledge and to take mine 
in exchange; eighteen months my senior according to the Sun, but 
as regards all kinds of practical knowledge, up and dressed before 
I was born. Jim had five sisters and I had none; Jim had only one 
small brother; I had three, of whom the two eldest meant to be 
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parsons, a threat they have since carried into execution. Each of us 


affected to regard the other as a man to be envied, and would have 


scorned the idea of changing places. There would be boisterous 
greeting on my getting free of the train, and the luggage being packed 
into the vehicle with no regard for anything except stable equili- 
brium, we would start for our two mile drive, our tongues going 
with all the passion of a twelve months absence: the newest slang 
would be paraded with pride, and if it needed explanation then who 
so happy as the instructor? So we drove, past the watercress beds, 
skirting the town for a short distance ; then up the steep bit of road 
round by the church, away to the left past the vicarage, and so down 
the long sloping street where the chimney-sweep lived, his house 
being marked by a marvellous painted sign, representing a house on 
fire and a fire-engine being drawn, apparently, pas¢ the endangered 
building, at the full speed of two fierce horses; and underneath all 
ran the legend :— 

‘‘ LUKE BALL lives here, 

Attends to orders far and near ; 

With brush and scraper, or machine, 

He will sweep your chimney very clean.” 
and then, right at the bottom, cramped between brackets, evidently 
an afterthought 

‘If your chimney should be on fire, 

He will put it out at your desire.”’ 
A little further on there had formerly been a turnpike gate ; and as 
we turned under the railway arch just beyond, Jim would say with- 
out stopping to think ‘Go on, Robin,” knowing by heart the fact 
that Robin was apt to shy at that corner unless he heard his 
master’s voice. And then the road curved away to the left, round 
“Long Meadow,” through which the footpath ran; and in some- 
thing less than half-a-mile, we turned short to the left again, past 
the cottage where Ed’ard lived (Ed’ard’s duties were to look after 
the cows, whereof more hereafter), and again to the right into a 
lane with high banks and tall trees, which led to the house and 
buildings and nowhere else ; and on a fine evening in the latter end 
of August you walked up that lane right under the Great Bear. 

A pretty house, this that was to be my home for the next few 

weeks. You could see the slate roof, but not much of the walls, by 
reason of the wealth of roses. Behind was a walled garden, at the 
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end of which was the lawn before spoken of; and all round the walls. 
were peach-trees, and the peaches ripened gloriously. Away to the 
right was a timber cowhouse with a thatched roof; and a kitchen 
garden within a separate wall of its own, where the beehives were, 
and the ferret’s cage. On the other side of the house, across the 
road (which was extinguished in open field a few yards farther on), 
was the farmyard, on one side of which a spacious barn abutted: 
an ancient barn, the theatre of most excellent sports, for it was 
populous with rats, and Joe, the fox-terrier, was a mighty hunter. 
I am afraid he sometimes poached a little as well; for I remember 
one afternoon (a Sunday too), as we were strolling up the field, he 
jumped upon a sleeping leveret right under our feet, and killed her 
before we could prevent it ; and then, out of regard for the day and 
our own characters, we hid the body in the hedge, and later on 
sent up one of the men with a bag. Even the best behaved dogs 
must undergo temptation, and there are moments when the pride 
of an immediate kill outweighs the potential memory of a long life 
of respectability. 

It was a good game country, for birds as well as ground game; there 
did I first learn to use a gun, and after some days’ training with an 
old muzzle-loading single-barrel, in the course of which I destroyed 
many small birds, and battered the trees to save the fruit, I 
received an invitation to shoot partridges on the land of a neigh- 
bour who lived a few miles off. Jim, of course, was to go too; but 
his business—he was even then striving with the “lawless science 
of our law,”—kept him from the sport until the afternoon: by 
which time I, and my host’s son, and the keeper, had walked over 
most of the ground, and I had pleasantly surprised myself by 
accounting. for two or three birds and a hare. But my great 
honour was won just after Jim joined us. We were walking a big 
field of roots, sparsely sown for the most part, but with a belt 
across it about ten yards wide where the plants were thick and 
close together. As we approached this, Jim on the left, myself in 
the middle, and my host’s young son on the right, a hare got up in 
front of the last-named; he let go his only barrel at her and missed. 
I was armed with my host’s own gun, as he could not come out 
that day, and I sent two wasted charges somewhere in the direction 
of the animal, who turned and went straight in to the thicker cover 
without crossing Jim’s line of fire. The keeper, a marvel of respect- 
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fulness, suggested that if we went into the swedes we should still be 
within shot of the hare when she bolted on the other side; so we 
rushed in, the two of us who had failed, and were just in time to 
get a footing when out she came. The boy again let fly, and again 
was unfortunate: but I was even more so: I trained my gun on to 
the flying prey true enough, but alas! I had too many fingers on 
the triggers. I gave her the contents of both barrels simultaneously 
in the back of her head, and recovered from the consequent shock 
to my system to find the keeper unable to control himself, and 
ready to expire between the strain of good manners and the vital 
necessity for laughter. But J killed the hare; her head was blown 
all to atoms, and my own ached until I nearly envied her. We 
went back to the house soon afterwards, and dined well, and had a 
pleasant drive home; but I remember the headache best. 

There was sport of other kinds to be had in that country. In the 
‘long meadow,” before referred to, there was a spring, which made 
a tiny lake where it rose, and overflowed into a little channel about 
two feet wide, which went away down the middle of the field. This 
little sheet of water was the yearly haunt of wild duck. One night 
when I had walked towards the town to meet Jim on the way home 
from his office, we turned out of the road into the meadow close by 
the railway embankment. The sun was just down, and the dark 
was coming up in masses, swallowing the last of the golden sky. 
The air was so still that the smoke from a neighbouring chimney 
became an outlined cloudlet, and hung, a grey stain, sharp cut 
against the interval of green that wavered between the yellow sun- 
set and the deep sapphire of the advancing night. Suddenly Jim 
said “ Listen”; and I stood still, scarcely daring to breathe, Pre- 
sently I heard in the distance ‘‘ phé-ew, phé-ew, phé-ew, phé-ew.” 
** What’s that?” I murmured, as the sound grew stronger, coming 
nearer. ‘‘ Ducks!’ he whispered back, ‘and I’ve got no gun!.” 
They seemed to know it too, for as we stood, they came sailing 
over the embankment behind us, five of them, the mallard leading, 
not forty yards above our heads. We stood and watched them up 
the length of the meadow, until their shapes were lost in the 
gathering shadow: but even then we could hear the “ Phé-ew, 
phé-ew,” of their wings. Jim said ‘‘ They’ve gone down into the 
spring ; and to-morrow night we'll come out with the gun and lie 
in wait for them as they come home.” I had no word to say but 
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of approval; and the next night we started from the house just 
before sunset, and so got a bit further away by the time the 
game might be looked for. Beyond the railway embankment the 
path ran through a low-lying field, the basin of what was for that 
country a stream of some importance ; a clear, swift-running water, 
shallow indeed, but some twelve feet wide from bank to bank. 
Under a hedge, the boundary of this field, we took up our position, 
with a wide stretch of the western sky within view. It was just 
such a still evening as the last: if we spoke in our ordinary tones 
we would hear our voices travel all across the field in little leaps 
and waves of sound, till the tall, close-planted trees between us and 
the sunset would send them back, with spent strength indeed, but 
with a startling clearness. Then the mist began to rise from the 
river ; it rose and rose, but three feet above the grass it stopped, 
level as a concrete floor. It was as though breadths of white 
gauze had been stretched from side to side of the meadow, like the 
blue-green gauze across the stage, in the sea-cave scene in ‘“‘ The 
Colleen Bawn”’: you did not realise the heaviness of the vapour, 
until you saw a human body advancing towards you, with nothing 
below its waist visible; a most ghostly effect, scarcely redeemed 
even by the man’s cheery ‘‘ Good-night ” as he passed. We stayed 
until the moon rose, and turned the white gauze to silver gossamer : 
but we saw not a single feather, and returned all duckless, ayépacros, 
to our beds. 

Sundays were good in that place: we walked a mile or two 
across the meadows to a tiny church, presided over by an ecclesi- 
astic, who was learned enough, but somewhat too academic for 
so rural a district. One figure remains very clear in my mind; 
it is that of the clerk or sexton, next to whom I sat one morning, 
Jim being on my left. I watched that man during the service till 
1 was stiff with astonishment: never man took so much exercise 
over his worship as he, Nature had decorated him with an 
immense mouth, set somewhat crcoked: and this mouth missed no 
opportunity of movement that the Liturgy afforded. Every response, 
every prayer, every verse of the Psalms, set his chin wagging: but 
the extraordinary thing was, it was all dumb show; not a single 
sound of any description passed those pendulous lips: and when, 
during the hymns he assiduously beat time with his foot to the 
noiseless outpourings of his soul, I felt constrained to ask Jim, under 
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my breath, if we had discovered a new variety of foot and mouth 
disease. 

After dinner on Sundays we would lounge about the garden or 
the farm buildings, smoking and chattering ; and between four and 
five, Ed’ard would arrive with the cows, it being then milking time. 
We would watch the progress of the work with much interest, 
tempered with some shyness on my own part; it is only gradually 
that a town-bred boy reassures himself as to the propriety of watch- 
ing the milking of cows. 

Ed’ard was a memorable figure of a man: somewhat short, indeed, 
but broad, long in the back, and marching wide betwixt the legs, 
like one of Falstaff’s recruits, the whole build suggestive of great 
bodily strength; while the expression of his jolly, red face, framed 
in its ring of abundant white hair, gave indication of a mind as 
powerful. Ed’ard, you felt certain, knew the purpose of his exis- 
tence, and meant to accomplish it. But as with all other strong 
characters, the minor items in his programme were at the mercy of 
circumstances, 

One afternoon, the milking being finished, he started to drive the 
cows down to “Long Meadow,” and we strolled down with him. 
The herd lurched quietly along the lane, Ed’ard and his twelve-year 
old assistant picking up the stragglers who stayed too long to crop 
the grass under the hedgerows, till they turned the corner and were 
within a few yards of the entrance to the meadow; the boy ran 
forward and swung open the gate, and the leaders were already 
through the posts, when one of the cows—an ill-conditioned beast 
that had given some trouble during the milking—thought fit to bolt 
back into an adjoining field. Ed’ard’s voice rang out like an angry 
trumpet, and brandishing his stick, he executed a flank movement, 
with an agility which belied alike his sixty years and his heavy 
frame. But he was too late; the cow had escaped into the field, 
though she had not gone far ; and the forces deployed to circumvent 
her, and drive her back again, while we stood to prevent her going 
back up the lane to the cowshed. But she seemed possessed with 
a fear of company. Five or six times did Ed’ard and the boy urge 
her up to the gate, and every time she doubled back as though she 
saw a wild beast the other side; and not until about a quarter of an 
hour had passed was she safely steered out of one gate and through 
the other to where her companions stood surveying the whole scene 
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with the languid interest of a supercilious neutrality, much as her 
lady visitors watch the attempts of a mother to coerce a rebellious 
child. And then, the gate being shut on his charge, Ed’ard delivered 
himself as follows : 

‘“‘ See that there cow? Dang ’er neck! I were agoin’ back ’oam 
to wash and tidy up a bit, and agoin’ to chapel, to-night ; and 
now,” very deliberately, “‘ I be danged if I do go.” 

But Ed’ard was not the only striking personality among the 
servants on that farm. There was a shepherd as well, whose name 
has escaped me: a tall figure, though with something of a stoop in 
the shoulders; silent for the most part, yet with a face full of 
thought deeper than most men’s words; whose stately bend of the 
head, as he lifted his old hat to his master’s daughters (instead 
of shooting his hand up to its brim with a mechanical-doll sort of 
action, as was the habit ot his fellow-servants), had in it a suggestion 
of ancient high-breeding, of the gocd manners which Touchstone 
believed were to be seen only at Court. I have forgotten my shep- 
herd’s name, and I will not call him Corin, verdi causé ; but I think 
his quiet dignity would have been a match for Touckstone’s rasping 
tongue ; alas that one can only imagine their meeting! He was, I 
have said, a silent man by habit; but in a moment of confidence, 
he once said to me, ‘“‘I do often think, sir, as a shepherd do have 
chances as a good many men don’t get; you see, sir, he do spend 
such a lot o’ time by hisself; and I do think that the Lord do speak 
to ’im closer than He do to others ; and then out there in the fields 
under the sky, he do have a better chance to listen,” and his eyes 
shone as if he believed what he said. I doubt if he had ever been 
to school in his life; but I consider him an educated man all the 
same. ~ 

Then there was Harry, the old carter, who had likewise attained 
to a practical knowledge of divinity without the aid of lesson books. 
All the men I have mentioned seemed to have grown up into a firm 
belief in the beauty and excellence of life ; a belief all the stronger 
and more unassailable in that it was grounded on their daily work ; 
their own strife with the elements of contradiction in their environ- 
ments had evolved a harmony which nothing seemed able per- 
manently to disturb, for even old Ed’ard’s fury about the recalcitrant 
cow was more an expression of his sense of discipline and order 
than a quarrel with destiny ; it was in its essence indignation rather 
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than anger, rebuke rather than complaint; though, maybe, the form 
in which he expressed himself may expose him to misunderstanding. 
John Eastway, though, was different ; he was a good fellow like the 
others, but somewhat tainted with fanaticism about total abstinence 
and other sociological patent medicines. It is perhaps needless to 
state that he was some twenty years younger than Harry and Ed’ard. 
He was always ready to make a speech if opportunity offered; and 
the remarks made by him and Harry respectively at the Harvest 
Home supper illustrated generally the different points of view of the 
two men. 

That Harvest Home supper was a most striking picture ; it came 
at the end of my visit, and a short reminiscence of it may fitly con- 
clude this paper. The floor of the big barn was cleared, and long 
tables were set out ; most of one morning was spent by myself and 
others in shaping turnips into candiesticks—a curious art, not with- 
out its dangers. You took your turnip, and split in two across the 
centre, transversely to the line of the stalk ; and in order to keep the 
line of division accurately you had to hold the turnip in one hand and 
cut downwards and towards you with the other; and the difficulty 
was to keep the fingers of the left hand out of the way as the short 
blade left the turnip after dividing a segment of the circumference. 
I know I slashed my own knuckles more than once, and bear the 
marks to this day. Perhaps some of the trouble might have been 
avoided by the use of a larger knife; but it would not have been 
such an improvement as it sounds, for another person would have 
been needed to hold the turnip, and in the multitude of fingers there 
is danger: besides, we were young and used what was to hand. 
Then each half of the turnip had a hole scooped in the centre of its 
convexity, into which the candle fitted ; and the scene in the evening 
when the old barn was lit up was a strange one. Two long tables 
there were, with another one set crosswise at the end; and the sole 
light was from some fifty or sixty candlesticks such as I have des- 
cribed. Of course the light was too feeble to illuminate more than 
the immediate neighbourhood of the tables, and the great ‘“‘ mow ”’ 
on either side of the floor was almost in total darkness; and to stand 
in the light of the candles under the whitewashed beams and the 
thatched roof, and look first into the gloom of the mow, and then out 
through the great barn door to the stars of a moonless evening, 
impressed the mind with a sense of strangeness for which I can find 
no metaphor. 
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But the arrival of the feasters brought back the sense of the world 
again. In they came, to the number of thirty or forty: husbands, 
wives, sons and daughters; all hungry and in the best of humours. 
Huge rounds of beef and joints of mutton were attacked and dwin- 
dled to nothing in an incredibly short space of time; tea was 
the only drink consumed, nothing stronger being at hand, or even, 
so far as one could judge, wished for; but there was no lack of 
hilarity for all that. Vast loaves of bread, a cheese or two that 
might each have been a good load for a wheelbarrow, followed the 
beef and mutton; followed not only in the sense of coming after the 
heavier viands, but also in that of going after them. Then when all 
were filled, music was called for ; we sang a glee by way of starting 
the programme: and then we felt we hada right to look to our 
guests for entertainment; and we got it. One young fellow, 
being asked to sing, accepted the invitation with alacrity ; but alas! 
his song was sadly like that of Cyril in “The Princess,” it more than 
hinted at strange experiences unmeet for ladies (of whom, as will 
have been gathered, there were several present), and that not in the 
bluff, pardonable style of the traditional ballad, but in the far more 
objectionable modern manner of innuendo and suggestion. I forget 
the song, I am pleased to say; but I know there was a parrot in it 
—and parrots, as everybody knows, say dreadful things sometimes. 

Among the men I have mentioned, however, only one proved to 
have any musical capacity. Old Ed’ard sat and smiled away as 
though his head were coming in two, but he wouldn’t sing ; ‘‘ Never 
done nothin’ at it, sjr,” was his reply to all entreaties. Harry, the 
carter, had no memory for songs; but when I went round to the 
shepherd, and asked him to sing to us, I found him, his silent dis- 
position notwithstanding, quite ready to bear his part. He sang 
two songs: the first was a martial melody, and the subject of it was 
the Duke of Wellington’s wars; to my sorrow I can only remember 
one verse, which went something like this: 

* The Gallic Cock, that fighting bird, 

’A flapped his wings, and crew ; 

But 'a dropped his wings and 'a turned his tail 
On the plains o’ Waterloo-vo-00, 

On the plains o’ Waterloo.” 


The feats of the “‘ cavaltrie ” and the “‘infantrie” were described in 
turn, with more regard, perhaps, to metrical effect than to historical 
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accuracy ; but the whole formed a stirring recital of great episodes, 
and not the least striking part of it was its delivery with fluency 
and spirit by a man, whose habitual expression was one of almost 
dreamy peacefulness. His other song was, I should imagine, con- 
siderably older: one of those interminable ballads, wherein the last 
two lines of each stanza was always the same, or only very slightly 
altered: the story being drawn out, or even repeated in order to 
preserve this recurrence of form and sound, with a view, one sup- 
poses, to the more ready support of the bard byachorus. The 
story of the song ran much on traditional lines: there was a man 
journeying in a strange country, who found himself outside a house; 
so he addressed the possible inmate somewhat as follows: 

‘The wind is cold, I’ve lost my way ; 

I shall be dead before the day : 

So I begs ‘ee to oppen the door, the door, 

I begs ’ee oppen the door.”’ 
The only occupant of the house is a young woman, who replies from 
within : 
‘*Oh no, young man, that never can be; 
There’s nobody in the ’ouse but me, 
So I dar’ not oppen the door, the door, 
I dar’ not oppen the door." 


But after some persuasion, the fair took pity on the benighted 
wanderer; and the very next day they went to church and got 
married. 

It was now beginning to get late, as the agricultural world counts 
time; so Harry, the carter, stood up, and in the name of all the men 
said a few words of hearty thanks to the master and his friends for 
their evening’s entertainment. A fine-looking old fellow he was, as 
he leant his hands upon the cross-table, and spoke his words with 
perfect simplicity and total absence of the self-consciousness that is 
the bane of so many orators; he passed from thanking his enter- 
tainers to the occasion of their meeting, and dwelt almost lovingly 
upon the incidents of the harvest just concluded, mentioning with 
special pride that in the whole of the carrying not one single gate- 
post had been knocked down by careless driving; then—it came 
from him quite naturally—there followed a few words of comment 
upon life; how that times were often hard, and health uncertain— 
there were many contradictions—poverty, quarrelsome neighbours, 
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and ungrateful children ; but we must put up with all that, because — 
there was a better life to come. ‘So you see, friends,” he con- 
cluded, “‘ none o’ these ’ere things matters; main roughish it be 
down’ere . . . but when wedogetupthere . . . upthere 
- . . ‘twill be af Jove then.” 

Then John Eastway added a few words. He began very shyly, 
and could not get over his gratification at the opportunity of address- 
ing his fellows—in fact he alluded to it three or four times; and he 
claimed that the credit for the undamaged gateposts which Harry 
had mentioned belonged to his favourite virtue of Total Abstinence, 
encouraged as it was by their master, who had declined to supply 
beer to the harvesters. From that point his remarks were all of a 
facetious character ; and he told, with pride, how he had answered a 
man to whom he was delivering some sacks of flour. 

‘* The man says to me, ‘ they do tell I as you are one o’ these ’ere 
teetotal chaps,’ and I tell’d ’un it were true. ‘That won’t do,’ ’e 
says ; ‘can’t dew much flour-carryin’ on that, I knows,’ and I looks 
at ’im, and I says, ‘ Well, I don’t know, sir; I think I’ll be able to 
carry into your place all the flour as you can order,’ ” the point of 
which story lay, I was told, in this: that the particular man ‘in 
question enjoyed but indifferent credit. Eastway, remembering 
at this point that he was on his feet to second a vote of thanks, 
and having got off his controversial cargo, just added a word or 
two to the purpose, and sat down; and after Jim’s father had 
thanked them for their kind words, and bidden them good-night, 
with many expressions of his goodwill towards them, there was a 
general uprising. But when all had risen, and were about to make 
their way out, a voice said suddenly, “I think, friends, before we go, 
we ought to sing a verse or two of the old Harvest Home Song,” 
and then, standing as they were, they sang in such a mixture of 
tones as I never heard before or since : 


“«Our master is a good ‘un, 

As any man may tell ; 

An’ when he do come to die, I hope 

His soul in Heaven may dwell ; 

For this is our Harvest Home, lads, this is our Harvest Home, 


So fill up your cup, 
And drink it all up, 
For this is our Harvest Home, 
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And now we've drunk our master’s health, 

Why should the missus go free ? 

I hope her soul may find a place 

In Heaven, as well as he; 

For this is our Harvest Home, lads, this is our Harvest Home. 


So fill up your cup, 
And drink it all up, 
For this is our Harvest Home.” 


Then they gave three rousing cheers, and we all shook hands, 
and took our several ways home. 
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ain Good Ring Charles's 
Glorious Days. 


AsouT ten years after the most blessed restoration of that most pious 
king, the greatest lady in the land sat in her ivory chair and held her 
miniature court; surrounded by noble ladies, belted earls, doughty 
squires and Nubian pages, Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, received 
petitions, and dispensed her favours right royally. The vulgar said 
she took bribes, but that was not done in public. 

A simple sailor was about to receive a private audience, so great 
Barbara dismissed her court with an imperious wave of her hand, 
retaining only her Nubian pages who understood no English, and a 
young girl of sixteen, too innocent to be any drawback when Her 
Grace transacted financial matters. She was fresh and fair, as the 
duchess was painted and patched up; and the sailor felt his rough 
cheeks redden and his heart beat quicker, as the young girl glanced 
at him from the depths of her violet eyes. 

“To the point, Phipps, to the point,” said the reigning sultana, 
“Where is the treasure whereof you speak ?”” 

‘Fifty years ago, Your Grace,” replied Phipps, “the good ship 
‘Marie’ went down with all her cargo and all her men but two.” 

He proceeded to indicate the precise latitude, but Her Grace had 
not the patience to hearken to that. 

‘* You are sure of the spot?” she interrupted. 
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‘‘ My father was one of the sailors saved,” he replied, “ and I know 
the whereabouts.” 

‘* Of what did the cargo consist ?’ she inquired. 

“Of silver ore, madame; of ingots amounting to many millions,” 
answered Phipps. 

The duchess drew in her breath, and seemed too delighted to speak 
for some moments. 

“Good sir,” she said, at length, “ you shall have ships and guns and 
men. You shall give me half the treasure, and the thing is done.” 
Her Grace rose in token of dismissal. 

The sailor’s face lengthened considerably at this handsome offer. 
Great Barbara turned and added as an afterthought, “It rests with 
the King to give you the means, sir, but you shall not lack my warm 
intercession.” 

Her Nubians picked up her train, and the lady the King delighted 
to honour sailed away. 

The young girl drew nearer to Phipps, and whispered, softly, “My 
father, the Duke of Albemarle, might help you on less expensive 
terms. Apply to him, sir.’ Arid Lady Mary, blushing at her own 
audacity, hurried away through the opposite doorway. 

* * * * 

Four years had come and gone, Phipps stands before Lady Mary, 
and owns his expedition has failed. He has applied a second time 
for money to carry out his project; the ear of the Court is closed to 
him. The Duchess of Portsmouth will help him for two-thirds of the 
treasure. The lackeys of Cleveland throw him to the door. Bucking- 
ham will “ think it over,” and forgets all about it. Wilmot pronounces 
it a “‘ wild goose chase.” As a forlorn hope, Phipps applies to Lady 
Mary ; he remembers the pity he read in the violet eyes. 

“Tell me all your story,” she said, kindly. ‘I love to hear of 
doughty hearts and valiant deeds.” 

“The men mutinied, Lady,” answered poor young Phipps. “ They 
grew tired of searching for treasure and dragging up shells and sea- 
weed, and thought it would pay better to become pirates on the high 
seas. They had made a plot to kill me, but my first lieutenant 
warned me, and he and I lowered a boat and escaped with our 
lives.” 

“And what are your plans now ?” asked the lady. 

‘‘T shall only take a few English sailors,” replied he, “and shall 
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engage the Indian pearl divers to search for the treasure. Deign to 
look at this, madam.” 

He beckoned to two men in the background, who came forward 
and exhibited the first diving bell ever made. 

‘* You have invented this?” she asked, wonderingly. 

“Yes, Lady,” he answered, “while I have been driven from 
post to pillar, waiting for an audience here, requesting one there. 
The invention wiled away the time, and saved my reason.” 

“‘ The King hath need of all ships and all his money for the wary’ 
said Lady Mary; “but we will see what my father can do.” 

As the young girl turned away, a little silver scent box fell from 
her girdle; our sailor picked it up to restore it. 

“Keep it, sir,” laughed Mary. ‘The trinket hath a history, and 
is supposed to carry good luck to its owner. Nay, indeed, it is only a 
trifle, of no value, except as a charm.” 

The Duke of Albemarle had a long head and a shrewd one; under 
his auspices, a company was formed to carry out the sailor’s plan. 
In those days companies were not as common as pebbles on the shore; 
the idea was new and original. So, once more, Phipps set sail for the 
Southern seas. 

He enlisted Indian pearl fishers, built a boat adapted to pass in the 
bays and creeks, and continued the exploring where ‘he had aban- 
doned it a few years previousiy. 

Months rolled on. Weary and heart-sick, Phipps leaned over the 
side of the ship, looking over the expanse of blue. He took out the 
pomander box, and thought of the fair giver, as far out of his reach 
as one of the heavenly host. Should he end it all and die? 

Now, whether the vessel lurched, or his fingers stiffened, I know not, 
but the trinket slipped from his grasp, and fell into the sea. Enraged 
at his loss, he summoned the most experienced diver, who plunged into 
the waves right willingly, for Phipps was beloved by his crew. A 
few moments, and he returned with the scent box, gasping, ‘‘ Bars of 
iron, Captain; large bars like rusty cannon; the little trinket was 
attached to one.” 

With a shout, Phipps ordered all the divers to plunge and to bring 
up the iron as they could. Again they returned to the surface, bear- 
ing rusty metal covered with vegetation. Not bars of iron, however, 
but of solid silver ore; damp and soiled and battered, but yet silver. 
Right well and bravely worked the crew; before the sun went down, 
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each ship was laden with its costly freight, and Phipps knew himself 
to be the richest man of his day. 

Three months later, our sailor arrived in London. He was féted 
and applauded on every hand, for the silver was sold for two millions 
sterling, and the company were enriched beyond their expectation. 
My Lord Mayor himself gave a banquet in his honour, and Phipps 
found himself the centre of a brilliant circle ; he stood quite unmoved 
by the smiles and courtesy lavished upon him, stood by the side of the 
city magnate, when who should come forward but the Duke of Albe- 
marle, with whom by his side but the fair Lady Mary! His heart 
gave a great leap and was still. 

Then a soft voice murmured, she was so glad, so glad ; and a soft 
hand lingered in his huge palm a moment, which emboldened poor 
Phipps to clasp his other hand upon it, and Lady Mary only blushed 
slightly, and did not seem displeased. 

But His Sacred Majesty’s advisers suggested that the treasure 
belonged to the Crown. Portsmouth, Cleveland, Buckingham, and a 
score of others grew wrathful that so much money should escape 
them. Still, somewhere, hidden away, and only showing itself on rare 
occasions, the King had a small sense of justice, and a slight suspicion 
of a heart; he magnanimously seized a third. of the bullion, and let 
Phipps take out the equivalent in rank. 

So the rough sailor became the proud possessor of an English title 
and governor of an American State. That he married Lady Mary 
of the fair hair and violet eyes goes without saying. The story adds 
that the noble House’ of Normanby claims descent from the pair. 
Whether that is fact or fiction, I cannot say. 


‘I know not what the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 
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Honour Among Thieves. 
By ROBERT CHICHESTER. 


Author of “An Everypay Arratir,” “In a Lonpon Square,” 


etc. 


“ HEART-STEALING”’ is one of those offences—or, perhaps, in some 
Opinions, accomplishments—that are usually born in the man, not 
made, though capable of tremendous development, according to 
circumstance, temperament and opportunity. Some people there are 
in the world, of either sex, who have been at the game for years, 
who flirt without knowing it, because to coquet is natural to them, 
Now Stephen Cavandish was known all over town as one of the 
greatest “ heart-thieves ” imaginable. 

Being handsome, well-off, and well-born, there was scarcely a 
woman of his acquaintance that he could make up his mind to leave 
alone. 

It was ever since, so everyone said, a certain girl in her teens 
had played with his heart in his youth and had spoiled his faith in 
women for ever. 

The girl—Maude Barron—had amused herself at his expense and 
had made him rather painfully aware that he had been not a little 
ridiculous. This had occurred when Cavandish was hardly out of 
Eton jackets, and when Maude was leaving school with a sigh of 
pleasant anticipation, to begin a career, or more strictly speaking a 
campaign against the sterner sex, which would end, as she would say, 
only with her life. . . Then, wounded in vanity and hurt in his 
self-conceit, the lad of twenty became engaged to an obscure and 
poverty-stricken governess, more out of piqued pity then any worthier 
feeling. ‘ 

And now, after all these busy, exciting years of gaiety, or what 
passes for it, they were to meet again, under the same roof. 

They were neither so young as they were; and, as the gay months 
came and went, Cavandish grew only very vaguely conscious that he 
owed something more than an occasional flying visit to the plain 
woman in the London suburb he had asked to be his wife. 

He would do his best for her later on, he told himself ; just at 
present he had other affairs to interest him. As for Maude, after the 
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long lapse of time, she was better-looking, people said, than ever, 
although she was thirty-six and unmarried. 

There was some story about her fiancée, an old sportsman, having 
broken his neck in the field some days before the wedding; at any 
rate, although she had often burnt her fingers, she had not settled 
down. Of later years, she had met Stephen Cavandish at Hurling- 
ham, and Ranelagh, at Goodwood and Lord’s, and in the Row and 
everywhere else, but, by a sort of tacit understanding, they had left 
each other alone. 

Now, in the middle of a hot July, when town was almost unbearable, 
they met, by chance, staying at Lady Staunton’s quite charming 
house on the downs, and on the first night at dinner, Maude found 
herself directly opposite an empty chair. Soup was over and the 
turbot just coming in, when Cavandish entered, slowly and com- 
posedly, as though quite oblivious of the fact that he had kept the 
entire party waiting a quarter of an hour. After the next two courses 
had come and gone he left off discussing Réjane in her latest success, 
and, lifting his eyes, glanced casually across the banks of oleanders 
at Maude Barron. i 

Used, as she was, to looks of interest and of admiration, she yet felt 
his gaze upon her, and, looking up, bowed and smiled. That the 
” fortnight among the Berkshire downs would not prove quite so dull 
as she had expected, she was very thankful for. She wondered at the 
slight thrill that touched her, as the men joined the women after dinner ; 
had war, then, been declared? Then, as Cavandish strolled towards 
her, his careless foot touched and nearly crushed, an offerie rose that, 
fallen from the bunch in her bosom, lay on the floor. He stooped, 
very negligently and lifted it. Just then he caught her soft eyes 
raised to his, and as he turned, to open one of the low windows, the 
memory of what had passed between them, years ago, sent a tender 
cloud of thought into his face. His eyes were very grave; he turned, 
put the broken rose in his coat and came up to her side. It was 
the beginning of an unknown end. Both seemed to realize it. 

Far away, through the mistiness of the July night a bird’s clear 
notes were wafted in on the still air. 

From the lake below the terraces came the indistinct sobbing of the 
water among the reeds. ‘‘Come outside and let us speak of the 
past,” he said laughing. Sothey went. 
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Three weeks had come and gone, and, with the lingering close 
of August, Maud Barron drifted back for a while to Staunton and its 
purple hills. . It was one of those warm and sultry afternoons in the 
woods, only the moss in the deepest patches of shade, kept its perfect 
green. A great thirst lay upon the country-side. 

Very slowly the wild duck skimmed the lake’s glassy surface with - 
their wings; over everything hung a great stillness and a great haze 
of heat. 

Someone standing alone on the rustic bridge where the tangled 
willow-herb grew, was watching the ducks very intently. His cold 
face, his hair, his expression, his very attitude, was gray; he neither 
looked smart or young or happy—only horribly tired. He had come 
there to meet Maude: he had just run down from town, and, some- 
how or other, travelling and thinking had made his head ache. 

Even now, after all that had passed between them, he did not feel 
absolutely certain that she really cared. He would, he had told him- 
self through eternities of sleep-forsaken nights, give all he hadto know 
that her affections were untouched: and yet—such is human nature— 
he would almost have reeled as he stood there, had he been told she 
had deceived him again. The world seemed hopelessly full of turns 
and twists. 

He stood alone, lost ina dream of an absolutely impossible, and 
equally delightful, future: he did not heed that the sun had sunk 
behind the gaunt oaks and was throwing weird shadows on the 
water. Then someone stepped into the shaft of light. It was Maude, 
who, seeing Cavandish, came to his side and leant, too, over the rough 
wood rail. She seemed to be the very breath of summer: gay and 
light-hearted, finding the hour a good one. 

“ The Bridge of Sighs!” she said, breaking of a sudden, into his 
reverie. 

He started and turned round. 

“Why?” he asked. He laid his hand, although it shook, upon 
hers. The soft face under the shady hat looked almost like a girl’s 
again. : 

“You looked so retrospective.” She did not meet his eyes as she 
spoke. 

“‘I was not. I was looking forward. At least, to be severely 
truthful, I was wishing——” 

There was a sudden silence, full and eloquent. 
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“ Wishing is but idle waste of thought,” she quoted, after awhile. 

He dropped her hand, and a shadow crossed his face and aged it. 

“Perhaps. ‘Maude, I wonder if, under other circumstances, if I 
were as I was five—ten years agc—— ?” 

“Well?” her voice was pleased and tender. 

‘What do you think of anyone who is playing two games— 
seriously—at once?’”’ 

Neither spoke for a minute ; he had rested his elbows on the bridge, 
and, half unconsciously, had hidden his face between his hands. A 
dead leaf fluttered down from a lime tree overhead and fell upon his 
coat. 

‘IT think the man who pretends to be faithful and is not, is after a 
certain point, a cad,” she said. Then she turned to him. “Stephen, 
you have changed lately. Why?” 

“T am sure I do not know.” He did not lift his face; far away a 
stray bird called to his mate in the beech-woods. A shaft of gold fell 
aslant his gray hair and her white gown. It was the end of the 
summer—of the year—indeed. She knew he loved her—saw it, felt 
it; read it in his eyes as they sought hers ; heard it in his voice as he 
spoke to her. Surely no shadow could cast its gloom over a life- 
story that promised so beautiful an ending ? 

The eyes she lifted were bright with an emotion that she had not 

‘known before; the world was very good, and Stephen—A great 
hush had fallen over the woods and had brought with the sun’s death 
a little chilly breeze that came like a forerunner of colder autumn 
days. ; 

“ How long is it since we again were friends? Years, it seems,” 
he said. 

“Years—yes. Weeks, in reality, I suppose.” 

“ And yet, ever since the first hour——” 

‘“‘T know. Ever since the first hour.” 

“It is odd, Maude. Considering that we have both seen so many 
—affairs.” 

“‘ And both loved before? ” 

His voice was curiously anxious. 

“1 ?—Never!”” No one could mistake the truth in her voice. 
** Unless a certain boy in Eton jackets— ? ” she began, laughing. 

He whitened from his unsteady lips to where the gray hair lay on 
his forehead. He began, just then, to realise the meaning of this, 
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his good-bye scene, feeling a great sense of loneliness, of desolation, 
of irreparable loss, and also, pity. Then his concern about the owner 
of the soft hand on his sleeve pushed his own feelings out of sight. 
She must suffer: he must wound her. How could he ever tell her? 
He knew that she had spoiled men’s lives many a time ; calmly, and 
with premeditation ; but now that he saw that she was touched, and 
deeply, he forgot the rest, and only remembered that he loved her. 

‘“‘ Have you, then, loved someone?” she asked him. He was 
staring at the moss, clinging to the wooden rails: a wave of warm, 
confused colour, stained his face ard neck deeply. 

‘‘T thought so—I tried to think so. But it was no use. You had 
hurt me so—I could not forget it!” 

He caught her arm, and she did not shake him off. The first keen 
suggestion that all was not well was beginning to push itself into her 
brain. 

“And now? And now?’ she said, but the words were a cry, 
more than a question. 

A speckled thrush flew to the lake’s edge, and, hearing voices, flew 
away. 

‘¢ Stephen, why don’t you speak ? What do you mean that I must 
understand ?”’ 

His face blanched, but he answered steadily. “I was young: you 
know that. Young and hot-headed and very angry. It was when 
you threw me over. It was the little governess at the Launceston’s. 
I asked her to be my wife: we have been engaged for years. 
Maude, I believe she loves me: I dare not break the bond. She 
lives in a little house at Dulwich. I go and see her now and then. 
Lately, I have been forgetting. And, since we met here——” 

“Don’t! don’t/ So you thought that to pass the time——”’ 

“1 thought you were only acting, as usual, until these last sweet 
days——”’ 

“ And all—along—you have been engaged—to another woman?” 

Her words came in gasps: but there was scarcely a qu'ver on the 
white face. She felt as she stood there, that, if she cared, she could 
make him give up the little Dulwich romance and secure for them 
both a stolen happiness. For one brief moment—one of those 
moments that test the strength and the principle of the bravest of us 
—the possibility presented itself. But what would he think of her 
after all? At least, she told herself, she would force one man in this 
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world, to credit her with just a little honour. . . It was growing 
colder—slowly and gradually. She had fought and won the battle 
with self: but the light died from her face as she turned to Cavandish 
again. 

‘‘ Then we must say good-bye.”’ was all she said. 

He began to speak—to explain: but there seemed nothing left to 
say. 

This, then, was the last act of the comedy: the act in which the 
players must bid each other and the audience a farewell. The breeze 
stirred a ripple on the stream; one great circle widened and widened 
till at length it touched the reeds, but the water was smooth again, 
before either broke the hot evening’s silence. 

‘‘ Would you take me were I to go to Dulwich, go and confess— ?” 
he began. Itstruck him as he asked the question, that, if she were 
to consent he would lose the idol for ever. 

She dropped his hand. 

“‘ Never,” she said, slowly. ‘Even 1 would not purchase love at 
the expense of another woman.” 

The damp vapours of a summer’s night began to fall around them. 
Nothing more sentient than the idle lapping of the water broke the 
hush. 

Cavandish stared into the vague distance. “This is a queer 
good-bye,” he said, dully. His thoughts had gone back to Dulwich 
and the garden with the dusty marigolds. Her thoughts were of the 
beginning of that Berkshire visit and the cluster of offerie roses she 
had worn one night in July. . . . She wasdreaming of the magic 
that was dead and gone, and with a wrench returned to the present, 
hearing him whisper something with white lips. And the Dulwich 
cottage was never further off. 

Evening, complete and very fair, had set in. A great calm and 
greater hush, crept down over the drowsy August world. 

She turned, left him, and then looked back for a second. It is thus 
that a drowning man turns his eyes on the shore he is impotent to 
reach, before he succumbs to the sea’s strong arms. He was standing 
motionless with his head bent, silhouetted against the gray. And she 
realised that her youth was dead. 

* * * Qo 

Late that night in the empty club-room in town, Stephen Cavandish 

had just finished a letter to Dulwich, appointing a visit for the morrow, 
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asking pardon for past negligence. And across another sheet was 
scribbled a shaky line—‘‘ My dear, dear life—” with a feeble line 
drawn through it. Then he took something, withered, crushed, and 
very faintly scented, from his case; he pressed it to his dry lips, and 
when it fell from his nerveless fingers to the desk, bent and laid his 
quivering face against it. It wasa scrap of offerie rose. 

* * * * 

All that night, hot and airless with storms growling afar off, he lay 
tortured with mad thoughts. Was he not acting under a mistaken— 
a miserably ill-judged-sense of honour, of right? Surely, to marry 
this woman—to live out a long life pretending to be what he could 
never be —would be acts of disgrace, of unpardonable foolishness ? 
And yet—for honour’s sake ! 

* * * * 

Fate, sometimes cruel, always changeable, dealt Cavandish a de- 
lightful blow next morning. 

A letter came from Dulwich, crossing his, with a budget of news, 
with which it became almost illegible. The little governess was “sure 
he would understand: sure he would forgive her: the Australian 
cousin that had just come back, had begged her to write and say it 
was his fault. She had tried not to love him, but—Stephen would 
tell her whether she was free——”’ 

He had scarcely finished four sheets in the same strain before he 
was wondering how soon he could reach Staunton. 





* * * ** 

And, in the pleasant years that follow, Mr. and Mrs. Stephen 
Cavandish in their house in Berkshire, have no more honoured guests 
than a certain Colonial rancher and his wife, who are very often seen 


there. 
And who shall say that there exists not—honour, among thieves ? 























Che Accomplished Gentleman. 
By M. C. I. SHERVINTON. 


Berore us lies a quaint, old book. Its long s’s puzzle the modern 

eye, and the stilted phraseology afflicts the modern ear ; but in spite 

of these drawbacks and the rough, yellowing paper, unpleasant to the 
’ touch, the little volume possesses charms we might seek in vain for 

among the products of our nineteenth century press. Even the title 

has an old-world flavour of its own: 

THE ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN : 
or 
PRINCIPLES OF POLITENESS 
and of 
KNowING THE WORLD. 
Containing : 


Every inftruction to complete the Gentleman and Man of Fafhion 
_to teach him a Know/ledge of Life, and make him well received 
in all companies. 


To which is now first added 
The 


CECONOMY 
of 
HUMAN LIFE. 
In two parts. 
Tranflated from an Indian Manufcript ; 
Written by 
AN ANCIENT BRAHMIN. 
By Puitie STANHOPE, 
EARL OF CHESTERFIELD. 


A task indeed to learn by heart-and reel oft fluently must such 
titles have been to the bookworm of their time! 
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“ His Grace has been obliging enough to mention the names of one or two new 
works much talked of at Will’s-——" 


And then a despairing pause, no doubt, unless ‘Old Q” had written 
down the lengthy titles at the bidding of Beauty and Wit. 

One such title would serve to supply some half-dozen novels of 
our day with ample names, leaving a sprinkling of surplus words as 
‘“‘ suggestions ” for a round dozen more. Yet even “supposing,” 
with John Locke, good man, “that the real essences of substances 
were discoverable by those that would severely apply themselves to 
that enquiry,” the severity of application necessary (to mentally 
reduce a title till it became compact enough to assimilate) must 
have woefully addled the aforementioned bookworm’s brains in the 
days when the title-page was almost a miniature preface. 

‘But we must turn our attention to the ‘“‘ Accomplished Gentleman,” 
described by Lord Chesterfield—not even sparing a glance for that 
maze of moral sentiment, the ‘*‘ Economy of Human Life.” Of all 
the great peer’s other writings (chiefly papers on topics of his day*), 
few are remembered now, but the letters remain a monument of the 
most perfect system of fascinating hypocrisy that has ever—to our 
knowledge—been formulated. 

It is amusing to find that the first letter is on the subject of 
Modesty: one would not have expected the man whom Johnson 
called ‘a wit among lords, and a lord among wits,” to set a high 
value on humility however disguised by a self-possessed ‘‘ address.” 
We are somewhat enlightened by a sentence which appears in a 
later section : 

* When angling for praise, modesty is the surest bait.” 

Oh, wily lord! But in the beginning we find him writing less 
candidly : 

‘“‘ Modesty is a polite accomplishment, and generally an attendant upon merit 
: none are more disgusting in company than the impudent and pre- 
suming. . .. . Forwardness being the reverse of modesty, follow rather than 
lead the company .. . . if you have parts, you wil) have opportunities 
enough of shewing them in every topic ot conversation, and if you have none, it 
is better to expose yourself on a subject of other people's than one of your own.” 


The earl is cynical; he speaks with considerable contempt of 





* He wrote articles in The Craftsman and The World ; fashionable periodicals of 


the time. 
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boastful folk, whose self-praise is of the transparent order, and 
gives examples: 


‘“One man affirms that he rode twenty miles within the hour; ’tis probably a 
lie, but if he did, what then? He had a good horse under him, and is a good 
jockey. Another swears that he has often, at a sitting, drank five or six bottles 
to his own share. Out of respect for him, I will believe him a liar, for I would 
not wish to think him a beast. Others, again, with more art will modestly boast 
of all the principal virtues, by calling their. virtues weaknesses, and saying they 
are so unfortunate as to fall into weaknesses. ‘I cannot see persons suffer’ says 
one of this cast, ‘ without relieving them, though my circumstances are very 
unable to afford it.’ 


A cunning old fox this Earl of Chesterfield, with lynx eyes for the 
faults and failings of humanity, and a sharp tongue, with which to 
chastise them unsparingly ; yet we think we would prefer a man in 
all his unvarnished imperfection to the mass of artificiality that would 
be the outcome of the system which has for motto: ‘ Always calcu- 
late on the effect of your smallest action.” 


“What good morals are to society in general, good manners are to particular 
ones; their bank and security. Of all actions next to that of performing a good 
one, the consciousness of rendering a‘civility is most grateful. . . . In com- 
pany with your equals, or in mixed company, a greater latitude may be taken in 
your behaviour ; yet it should never exceed the bounds of decency ; a man need 
not, for example, fear to put his hands in his pocket, take snuff, sit, stand, or 
occasionally walk about the room; but it would be highly unbecoming to whistle, 
wear his hat, loosen his garters, or throw himself across the chairs. Such liberties 
are offensive to our equals and insulting to our inferiors.”’ 


We think he had. more reason to find fault with some of his 
acquaintances at the dinner table. 


‘‘ Eating your soup with your nose in your plate is vulgar: it has the appearance 
of being used to hard work and, of course an unsteady hand. If it be necessary to 
avoid this, it is much more so that of smelling to your meat while og the fork 
before you put it to your mouth. I have seen many ill-bred fellows do this, and 
have been so angry, that I could have kicked them from the table.” 


We hope the recipient of these letters took warning from the 
description of the awkward man at dinner, and drilled himself with 
due regard to the paternal axioms. 


* He tucks his napkin through a buttonhole, which tickles his chin, and occasions 
him to make a variety of wry faces. He holds his knife, fork and spoon differently 
toother people ; eats with his knife to the manifest danger of his mouth ; he picks 
his teeth with his fork, rakes his mouth with his fingers, and puts his spoon, 
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which has been in his throat a dozen times, into the dish again. . . . . He 
generally daubs himself all over, his elbow is in the next person’s plate, and he is 
up:to his knuckles in soup and grease. . . , . If he drinks, it is with his 
mouth full, interrupting the whole company with, ‘To your good health, sir,’ and 
‘My service to you,’ perhaps coughs in his glass and besprinkles the whole 
table. Further, he has, perhaps, a number of disagreeable tricks——”’ 


which, any who are interested, may look up for themselves. 


“Spitting on the carpet is a nasty practice, and shocking in a man of liberal 
education. Besides, it will lead our acquaintances to suppose that we have not 
been used to genteel furniture; for this reason alone, if for no other, by all means 


avoid it.’ 


Ladies are now-a-days rather fond of lamenting that the true 
spirit of chivalry is dead. They speak with sorrowful regret of the 
manners of the last century, and the consideration with which 
women were then uniformly treated. 

This is no doubt a tolerably fair specimen of that departed spirit 
of courtesy which they wish to see once more inspire us; if the 
regret does not instantly give way to rejoicing over present mercies, 
the women of to-day are blinder to their interests than their actions 


of late years would lead us to suppose : 


* Women, be their rank what it will, have on account of their sex a claim to 
officious attention from the men. Their little wants and whims, their likes and 
dislikes, and even their impertinencies, are particularly attended to and flattered by 
every well-bred man. 

“The declaration of the women, in a great degree, stamps a man's reputation 
of being either ill or well-bred. You must, then, in a manner, overwhelm them 
with these attentions . . . . you must be sedulous to wait on them, picking 
up with alacrity anything they drop and be very officious in procuring their 
carriages and chairs in public places. . . . . Opportunities of shewing these 
attentions are continually presenting themselves ; but in case they should not you 
must study to create them. 

* If ever you would be esteemed by women, your conversation to them should 
be always respectful, lively and addressed to theiy vanity. Everything you say or 
do should tend to shew a regard for their beauty or good sense; even men are 
not without their vanities of one kind or other, and flattering that vanity by 
words or looks of approbation is one of the principal characters of good breed- 


ing. 
He says again, 


** Women have an intolerable share of vanity. No flattery, no adulation is too 
gross for them. 
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shag Wrangling and quarelling are characteristic of a weak mind; leave that to 
the women, be you always above it.” 


A high opinion of the fair sex was certainly not one of the earl’s 
characteristics, whether or no a disposition for ‘‘ wrangling and 
quarrelling ” was one of his lady friends’. 

With what an infinity of bows and smiles and pretty speeches 
must he have insinuated himself into the good graces of My Ladies 
Suffolk and Yarmouth: with what tact must he have won the good 
opinion of the ancient Duchess of Marlborough, who died in her 
eighty-ninth year, and left him a substantial proof of her regard in 
the shape of twenty thousand pounds and the reversion of her estate 
at Wimbledon. 

Lord Chesterfield is a severe critic of conversation; but there is 
some justice on his side when he writes that 


“‘ To speak of Mr. What-d'ye-call-him, or You-know-who, Mrs. Thingum, What's- 
her-name, or How-d'ye-call-her, is exceedingly awkward and vulgar. 

‘The conversation of a low-bred man is filled up with proverbs and hackneyed 
sayings, such as‘ Everyone to their liking, as the old woman said when she kissed 
her cow.’ There isa certain distinguishing diction that marks the man of 
fashion. . . . . Saying to a man just married, ‘I wish you joy ;’ or to one 
who has lost his wife, ‘I am sorry for your loss,’ and both, perhaps, with an 
unbecoming countenance, may be civil, but it is nevertheless vulgar. He should 
advance to the one with warmth and cheerfulness, and perhaps squeezing him by 
the hand, will say, ‘ Believe me, my dear sir, I have scarce words to express the 
joy I feel upon yout happy alliance with such and such a family,’ etc. ; to the 
other in affliction, he will advance slower, and with a peculiar composure of voice 
and countenance, begin ,his compliments of condolence with, ‘I hope, sir, you 
will do me the justice to be persuaded that I am not insensible of your un- 
happiness, that I partake in your distress, and shall ever be affected when you 


are so.’”’ 


We confess to a preference for the low-bred man, who so in- 
cautiously alludes to the embrace bestowed out of spontaneous 
affection on a bovine friend ! 

Like many-other people, the sympathy which Lord Chesterfield 
thought proper to show in manner and speech to any who needed it, 
he did not manifest in his actions, or we would not have that report 
preserved by Boswell of how Doctor Johnson was kept waiting in 
his lordship’s ante-chamber, while his lordship amused himself 
gossiping with ColleyCibber. Johnson, however, declared that there 
was no truth in the story, and that his only complaint against the 
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earl was for long neglect which lasted till the great dictionary was 
on the eve of being published, and that-then the patron, in the hope, 
it seems, of having it dedicated to himself, tried ‘in a courtly 
manner to soothe and insinuate himself with the sage . . . and 
further attempted to conciliate him by writing two papers in Zhe 
World in recommendation of the work.* This was what led to the 
despatch of that famous letter in which the doctor wrote ; 


‘Seven years, my lord, have passed since I waited in your outward rooms or 
was repulsed from your door, . . . . Is not a patron, my lord, one who 
looks with unconcern at a man struggling for life in the water, and when he‘has 
reached ground eneumbers him with help ? The notice which you have been pleased 
to take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind ; but it has been delayed 
till I am indifferent and cannot enjoy it; till I am solitary and cannot impart it; 
till Iam known and do not want it.” 


We wonder if it was after the receipt of this stinging missive 
from Old Sam, that the earl penned the following lines to his long- 
suffering son : 

‘Make it a rule rather to flatter a person’s vanity than otherwise; make him, 
if possible, more in love with himself, and you will be certain to gain his esteem ; 
never tell him anything he may not like to hear, nor say anything that may put him 
out of countenance, but let it be your study on all occasions to please ; this will 
be making friends instead of enemies, and be a means of helping yourself in the ~ 
end.” 

The paltry sum of ten pounds was all the assistance that Johnson 
ever received from Chesterfield. 

After his disagreement witk the noble lord, the author of ‘‘ Imita- 
tions of Juvenal ” altered a line in the tenth Satire that had formerly 
run thus: 

“Yet think what ills the scholar’s life assail, 
Toil, envy, want, the garre¢ and the jail ; "’ 


In all later editions the last line ran : 


“ Toil, envy, want, the patron and the jail ; ” 





* Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson.” 


+ The plan of the Dictionary was addressed to Lord Chesterfield. 

‘Johnson told me, ‘Sir, the way in which the plan of my dictionary came to be inscribed to 
‘Lord Chesterfield was this: I had neglected to write it by the time appointed. Dodsley suggested 
a desire to have it addressed to Lord Chesterfield. Ilaid hold of this as a pretext for delay that it 
might be better done, and let Dodsley have his desire. I said to my friend, Doctor Bathurst, 
* Now if any good comes of my addressing to Lord Chesterfield, it will be ascribed to deep policy, 
when, in fact, it was only a casual excuse for laziness.’ * *’—Boswell’s Life. 
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The books that Chesterfield specially recommends his son to study 
are Cardinal Retz’s“ Maxims,” Rochefoucault’s “ Moral Reflections,” 
Bruyére’s “Characters,” Fontenelle’s ‘Plurality of Worlds,” 
Puffendorf’s “Jus Gentium,” and others. He opines that it is better 
to cultivate the mind than to become a “male gossip,” to retail 
‘¢ fiddle-faddle stories,’ or waste time on the collection of ‘‘ knick- 
knacks, butterflies and shells.”’ 

One marvels that it should have been necessary for such a man to 
write these exhaustive rules of conduct for his son. An elegant 
mode of expressing his thoughts and a graceful deportment ought 
to have come as naturally to him as the practical advice, “ take care 
to have your clothes well made,”’ which occurs in the same collection. 
Unfortunately for Philip Stanhope, we learn that he was remarkable 
for his awkwardness and ma/adresse, though he can scarcely have been 
on a par with the awkward man described in the Letters. We are 
inclined to pity Philip for having been the object of so much solici- 
tude. Solomon would have been a relative to admire from a distance, 
but one fancies he might have been a little tiresome at close quarters. 
The king and the earl had a good deal in common. 

Lord Chesterfield, who was an able speaker in parliament (where 
he used his eloquence against Sir Robert Walpole), and a brilliant 
conversationalist in the drawing-room, evidently regretted deeply 
that his son had not inherited his talent for charming an audience, 
for we find him writing strongly on the subject of garrulousness and 
the tricks which long-winded talkers resort to in order to keep their 


prey. : 


“Some people have a trick of holding persons they are speaking to by the © 


button or the hand in order to be heard out; conscious, I suppose, that their tale 
is tiresome. Again, others have a way of punching the person they are talking to 
in the ribs, or perhaps they will be thrusting or jogging him with their elbow. For 
mercy’s sake never give way to this! it will make your company dreaded. 

“‘To write well and correct and in a pleasing style is another part of polite 
education ; and if this distinguishes the gentleman, much more so does spelling 
well. A woman of tolerable education would laugh at and despise her lover if he 
wrote to her and the words were ill-spelled.” 


A caution that many young men of the present day would do well 
to take to heart, judging from their shortcomings in this respect, as 
revealed in Army Examinations particularly ! 

Some of Chesterfield’s miscellaneous remarks for the guidance of 
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youth are rather odd. He cannot tolerate swearing, and rightly 
says that ; 

‘Those who addict themselves to it and interlard their conversation with oaths 
can never be considered gentlemen . . . . it isa vice that hasnotemptationa 
to plead, but is, in every respect, as vulgar as it is wicked.” 

But on the other hand, he regards with a leniency which would 
now-a-days, be considered criminal, infinitely greater lapses, solely 
on the ground of their being fashionable. His indignation over 
trivial mistakes and shortcomings are out of all proportion to the 
offence, and yet when it comes to a really important question of 
morals, his code of precepts seems to have fallen out of gear. He is 
severe when severity is ridiculous, and lax when he could scarcely 
be severe enough. Duelling he of course approved like all other 
gentlemen of his day. ; 

We have perhaps played him a scurvy trick in searching out only 
such passages as are amusing, for there is great insight into the 
motives of mankind shown on every page of the Letters, much that 
is true as well as much that is foolish, but we have purposely de- 
voted our attention to the surface comicalities, and neglected the 
undercurrent of wisdom, where such a vast amount of platitude rubs 
elbows with the finer perceptions of an observant mind. 

We feel sorry for the writer in his old age and deafness. Declining 
health and other causes forced him to resign his office as one of the 
principal Secretaries of State. George II.* offered to make him a 
duke, but the old man declined the honour; perhaps it did not seem 
worth having to a man who could not hope to live many years 
longer to enjoy it, and whose son had not the right to inherit his 
father’s title and honours. 

So after a long and brilliant career,t his day went out in dark- 





* Lord Chesterfield was not a favourite with the second George, in consequence 
of his action with regard to the legacy of the late King to his wife. This lady 
had been originally known as Fraiilein Shulemberg, and passed as the Duchess of 
Kendall’s niece, but was supposed to be the daughter of George I. (who created 
her Countess of Walsingham) and Her Grace. The King was believed to have 
left a large bequest to each. At George the Second's first council, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury handed him a copy of his father’s will. The new sovereign quietly 
placed the document in his pocket and left the room. It was never seen again. 
The Duke of Brunswick, to whose care the late King had confided a duplicate, 
was bribed into silence. Lord Chesterfield determined to appeal to the law, but 
finally consented to a compromise, by which he received £20,000. 


+ Born 1694, died 1773. 
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ness. Of his friends, how few remained! Addison, Arbuthnot, 
Pope, Swift, Gay, Voltaire, Montesquien, Bolingbroke, had all been 
intimate with him at one time or another; Voltaire alone survived 
him. 

Perhaps that for which he most deserves praise, is his administra- 
tion as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, which he reduced to a state of 
greater tranquility than it had ever before enjoyed. 

The quaint old edition of his letters, from which we have so 
freely quoted in the present paper has this dedication : 











TO 


THe Youtn, 






Lapigs AND GENTLEMEN 
OF THE 
KINGDOM OF /JRELAND, 

Thefe elegant, and univerfally admired Compofitions of the moft 
celebrated character of Modern Times on Education and Moral 
Rectitude (deferving of the particular Attention of Parents 
and Teachers in general,‘and where all will find some- 
thing to admire, pleafe and inftruct.) 


ARE MOST RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


UNDER THE TITLE OF 
THE ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN, 
by 
Their Moft Obedient 
Humble Servant, 
P. Wocan, 
(Printer.) 
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Military Shetches. 
By C. E. C. WEIGALL. 


Author of “THe Temptation oF DULCE CARRUTHERS.” 


II. 


THE MARRIAGE OF SERGEANT MacRovLe. 
« But the backbone of the army—is the Noncommissioned men,"’ 


It was late on a winter’s afternoon in Malta, and the rain was 
drifting up the barrack square in a solid sheet of wet, that was the 
winding sheet of the summer that had departed with all the swift- 
ness of the Eastern countries that know no autumn. ; 

The first Gregala of the season was blowing, and the P. and O. 
boat that was trying to make the harbour, was swept up into the 
Quarantine Reaches, on the breast of an enormous wave, that 
seemed to fill and swamp the empty atmospheric space above the 
sea, between the forts of Tigne and St. Elmo, with a waste of grey 
water. ¢ 

The passengers from home surveyed the dripping island discon- 
solately enough from the deck of the ‘“ Basilisk;’’ for there was 
small hope of spending any time on shore, and one or two of them 
had never seen Malta before, and were inclined to think that it 
might prove an interesting place. 

The Indian pedlars and the Cingalese jewel merchants, with the 
swathing of coloured stuffs round their lithe brown bodies, and the 
pins in their black knots of hair—jostled one another on the gang- 
way, with the pleasureable anticipation of a profitable afternoon, 
till they were compelled to give sullen place to the Maltese lace- 
sellers from Strada Reale -and the tobacconist from Strada 
Teatro, who had arrived with all the air of conscious merit, to drive 
hard bargains among the listless passengers. They elbowed their 
way past the dusky natives, convinced of the superiority of their 
own race, that is so faintly pepper and salt—that it may almost be 
classed among the whiter people of the world. 

Among the passengers on the second saloon deck, who had excited 
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any attention, were two women, who had been noticeably con- 
spicuous during the voyage. 

The officers and ladies India-bound, had been a little excited by 
their doings, watched from the upper rail of the first saloon deck, 
when cricket and quoits ceased to charm, and the deadly bay was 
past. The elder of the two women was the only one who had 
verged on the exciting—for the younger was something of a 
nonentity beside her. She was a showy woman, with bright golden 
hair, of the shade that always looks like a Bond Street doll, and 
cheeks the carmine of which had never changed, during the worst 
storm in the bay, or the most glaring sunlight off the Spanish coast. 
Her dress, with its variety of changes, caused even some slight 
attempt at betting among the younger members of the upper deck. 
And the Indian judge’s wife returning after a long furlough spent at 
home, was overheard wagering an even shilling with the bride of 
the surgeon lieutenant-colonel, as to which of the blouses, of silk 
and satin, and the coloured cashmere skirts, the lady of the yellow 
locks would don at lunch time. And in this exciting pastime they 
forgot their differences, and ignored the fact that they had been 
fighting during eight whole days for precedence at table, and the 
first chance of the morning bath, It was true that there had been 
some talk, or rather whisper as to late hours, and a dark lantern 
that had been unexpectedly turned on a scene in which a junior 
engineer was playing a leading part, with yellow locks as heroine, 
and in which the second officer, and even the good-looking doctor, 
did not come off scot free. But the “ Basilisk” is nothing if not 


refined, and its conversation matches its morals, and the whisper - 


was never voiced. 

The second woman, who afforded some interest as the companion 
of the lady of the loud laugh, and louder habits, was little more than 
a girl, and a slight slim thing, country bred, and country shy. She 
was like a sprig of privet, white and neat, and her grey eyes that 
never seemed to be at rest, but to be always watching her companion 
‘mournfully, and sometimes with a mighty fear in their quiet depths, 
matched her grey gown, with its band of black about her trim waist. 
She wore her black sailor hat tilted over her face, so that she 
escaped observation, seeming to shrink from the attention that her 
sister excited, and to do little else but watch her, save when she was 

‘watching the sea from the depths of a deck chair, with a look on 
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her face that seemed to be an expression of rest and repose from 
the troubles of the world. The only time when she had ever excited 
herself, and had shown that under her calm exterior there lay a 
depth of passion unguessed, unexpressed, was one day when there 
had been a little too much grog floating about the second saloon 
deck, and two or three people began to dance, her sister among them. 
Then she cried out shame upon her, and caught her by the arm, 
with the tears running down her passionate face, and pulled her into 
their cabin, whence she emerged alone half an hour later, and sat 
down in her old seat, with the tears dripping through her slim brown 
fingers upon the taffrail. 

Many were the speculations rife as to the ultimate destination of 
‘the two women, and when on the morning of the day that they were 
due to anchor in the Quarantine Harbour, the boxes and bags of the 
ill assorted pair were brought on deck, it was a matter of the keenest 
interest—that half dispelled the gloom of the stormy day—as to 
whither in that gay garrison-town they might be wending. The 
question was solved in the most astonishing fashion possible, when 
a Dghaisas came alongside, and a sergeant of gunners climbed 
solemnly on board, with the sheepish air inseparable from a man 
who is going to contract a matrimonial alliance. He was a pleasant- 
looking fellow, tall and broadshouldered, and he wore his uniform 
with an air of pride that would better have become a troop sergeant 
of the R.H.A. than a garrison gunner who is merely the production 
of an age when war is fast becoming a scientific pastime, indulged 
in by a handful of men witha large number of explosive bullets 
against nations that are less fortunate or less speculative in their 
inventions. But the lady with the yellow locks had told him that he 
looked very well in his uniform, and so now he wore his forage cap 
at the exact angle slanting across his forehead, and from his tunic to 
his shining swagger stick he was as well turned out as it is possible 
for any soldier-man to be who wears the blue coat with the red 
stripe down the trousers. 

‘“‘ Good lord,” said the Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel, as he turned 
in his deck chair under the dripping awning to survey the 
meeting. 

‘It’s a wedding—and that fool is the bridegroom.” 

‘« She'll be booking for another voyage, and that in the direction of 
Mr. Justice Jeune, before the “Basilisk” has made many more 
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journeys up the Mediterranean,” answered one of the younger officers 
with a short laugh. 

‘I’m sorry for that man—he looks a good sort, Poor chap! 
Soldiers are such idiots where a woman is concerned.” 

But Sergeant MacRoyle had no eyes save for the woman he had 
come to meet, and he forgot his shyness when his eyes fell upon her 
as she ran forward to meet him with a laugh that was a ghastly 
attempt at girlish innocence. 

‘‘ Why Jock,” she said, as he kissed her before the deck full of 
gaping and grinning passengers, with all the reverence that a soldier 
has for the woman he is about to marry, “I am glad to see you.” 

The Sergeant surveyed her for a moment with eyes moist with 
pride. Her yellow hair was coiled away under a white felt hat with 
an ostrich plume, and her dress was a magenta cashmere, trimmed 
with grey fur. He felt convinced that she was the prettiest woman 
he had ever seen, and he smiled to himself as he reflected how she 
would shine like a star in the married quarters, by the side of the 
dowdy child-ridden women of the rank and file. They would all 
say that he was as smart in his marrying as he was in his drill. 
And they would all envy him, for his wife would never become a 
drudge with a nagging tongue, as his next-door neighbour’s had done. 
Most of the men he knew chose their wives for no doubt very valu- 
able domestic qualities, but, as a rule, the qualities were not on the 
surface, and the ugliness was. He had only just got leave to be 
married, and that was the reason he had waited to bring Lily West 
out from her home jn Southsea, where he had wooed and won her 


during his furlough of the previous year. But now his quarter was - 


ready and furnished most tastefully. He had gone over it an hour 
before, and had failed to find anything lacking ; and Miss West was 
to become mistress of it, and of his life on the morrow, after the 
wedding ceremony at Trinity Church on the hill at Sliema. When 
he kissed her he thought in his dull way that the passengers were 
very rude in their laughter. Had they never seen .a man and his 
affianced wife before? But he shook hands quietly with the girl in 
grey, with a defiant glance at the men standing nearest to him. 

‘‘ Eh Bessie, I’m real glad you were able to come out with Lily,” 
he said ina slow voice; “She’ll like to have a home face nigh her 
to-morrow, to help her through.” 

A loud guffaw from the junior engineer made him look round in- 
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dignantly, and brought a flush to Bessie’s pale face. But the engi- 
neer was extremely busy watching the pilot put back to shore, 
and there was apparently no reason to imagine that he had 
been amused at anything the Sergeant had said. So with a long 
defiant glance at the inhabitants of the second saloon deck, Sergeant 
MacRoyle handed Lily West gallantly to the boat, and went down 
the gangway himself, with her travelling bag in his arms. And the 
last words that were caught by the passengers of the ‘ Basilisk,” 
the two women were rowed ashore, were spoken by the Sergeant, 
-with a note of complacent triumph in his voice. 

“I’ve got a bit of a housewarming to-night Lily—a pal or two 
and a bit of supper in the new quarters. And Mrs. Jackson, the 
Sergeant’s wife from next door, is coming in to look after you. I 
want ’em all to see what a fine wife I’ve brought to the Married 
Block.” 

Miss Lily tossed her head at the idea of being looked after, and 
then smiled languishingly up at the man who was helping her into 
the boat. 

‘“‘ Yes, my good fellow,” murmured the junior engineer to himself 
as he watched the boat that held the ill-assorted trio, dipping like a 
-cork on the breast of the waves, ‘“‘ you are bringing a fine wife to 
the quarters—blessed if she ain’t a beauty.” 

Then he dismissed Miss West from his mind, and went down to 
see after his engines, for it was almost time to be getting up steam 
again for the Suez Canal. 

Miss West was not exactly impressed by the Married Block at 
Tigne, and she had no scruples in informing every one near at hand 
of the fact. She had been a barmaid in a small hotel at Southsea 
when MacRoyle had first met her, and therefore no doubt she had a 
right to be particular as to her surroundings, and the size of the 
house that she was to inhabit. But Mrs. Jackson nursing her per- 
ennial baby, in her best gown and muslin apron, with her hair stiff 
from the array cf curling pins that had been in her fringe since 
early dawn, was more than a trifle annoyed, when Miss West 
tossed her head and said the place was “ ‘ poky,’ and she had never 
been accustomed to live in a row with no top storey, and near folk 
as seemed to have washing hung out of all shapes and sizes.” 

‘“‘ There’s a many things as you'll have to get accustomed to, Miss 
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West,” she said shrilly, jerking the baby as a preventive against a 
future attack of wind. ‘Fora soldier’s wife can’t be pernicketty in 
her ideas. You’ve married a soldier—at least you're as nigh married 
as possible—and you ought to be pleased when you see the washing 
kept in the company, and not farmed out away from folk as has a 
legal right to it, by folks as hasn’t been brought up to the washing 
and never would have no chance of living on ten shillings a week, 
and find yourself in groceries. But there’s more things than that 
for a soldier’s wife—for there’s troopships, and the women crowded 
together shameful, and there’s reveille, and lights out, and your hus- 
band having to have a cup of cocoa afore he goes out, or home again 
with the sunstroke before you can say knife; and Jock MacRoyle 
may be marched up to Bengemma any day for a month—for them 
outlying forts has to be manned, and there’s hospital and fever and 
stoppages and—”’ 

‘‘ Lor,” said Miss West disdainfully, “I’d as lief live next to 
Mother Shipton as you, Mrs. Jackson, and I don’t suppose as I shall 
ever have them sort of things to put up with, for Sergeant MacRoyle 
always promised me as how I should live like a lady.” 

“« Like a lady!” cried Mrs. Jackson shrilly, waving the baby like — 
a banderole. ‘And pray who’s agoing to pay for your lady-like- 
ness, when even your officers’ wives can’t do it on the pay, with the 
poor captain’s wife a-washing her baby clothes on the quiet, and a- 
living on the servants’ rations to save the meat bill—officer’s wife 
say you—”’ 

‘“‘ There—there Mrs. Jackson,” said Bessie nervously, ‘‘ Why the 
poor baby is turning purple in the face— you’re choking him.” 

‘“‘ Lord, the blessed child!” cried the irate mother, forgetting her 
grievances in a minute, as she watched the dainty way in which 
Bessie nestled up the aggrieved infant in her arms and soothed him 
into complacent quiet once more. 

“* Why—why you would be a regular good sort among children,” 
said Mrs. Jackson, meditatively. ‘A proper soldier’s wife. 1 
wonder——? ”’ 

But what she wondered was never finished, for at that moment 
the Sergeant came back from parade, a little husky with his words 
of command, and wiped his boots cautiously on the mat. 

Lily was sitting in a rocking chair over the fire, dressed ina white 
muslin gown, fanning herself elegantly. And Bessie made haste 
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to give the baby to his mother, and to busy herself over the tea- 
table, while Mrs. Jackson entertained a friend who had just dropped 
in to see whether she could do anything, and to take stock from 
the background of the new arrival in the Company. 

,MacRoyle surveyed the two rooms from the open door, with a 
proud air of possession. They were furnished with every necessary 
for daily life; and the curtains in the window were clean and stiff, 
and the Indian drapery of the couch bright in tone. There were a 
few pictures on the whitewashed walls. One of ‘‘ The First Kiss,” 
and another of the “‘ Battle of the Alma,” besides some of dogs 
and horses, and a drawing of the Rock of Gibraltar, that had been 
done elaborately in pen and ink by a friend, whose principal idea of 
sketching had been correctness of outline. 

MacRoyle stepped across the threshold, and took off his belts, 
with his eye on the white figure, seated for the first time in her new 
home. The sun drifted from the clouds and fell across Bessie’s 
quiet figure, as she laid the spoons straight. But he had no eyes for 
her—for none save Lily, whose very presence seemed to make the 
room perfection—the sort of place to which a man might be thank- 
ful to return, as to a haven of rest, after a long day spent with the 
-men of his division. 

The rain had ceased; the puddles on the flags outside were begin- 
ning to dry. He sat down at Lily’s side, and began to talk to Mrs. 
Jackson’s baby, feeling a little hurt that his fancée failed to respond 
—save with a pettish shrug—to his touch of her hand, and that she 
kept her eyes obstinately closed while she murmured that she had a 
headache, and that the place was different from what she had ex- 
pected, and that the bugles were so very frequent and loud, and she 
did not see why he had gone on parade that day, and that she had 
thought she would have a spare room for her sister to sleep in—and 
not have to drive her to an hotel—till the return steamer went home 
again. 

“‘ Lily,” cried Bessie, pausing tremulously, with the teapot in her 
hand, “‘how can you say that when you know that I am going to 
get a place at the English stationers here, and that I have had the 
recommendation and all, and I never meant to go back again just at 
present.” 

‘* And I’m sure as you shall do as you like, lass,” said MacRoyle, 
heartily. ‘‘ And I’m real sorry as how the Engineers never thought 
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when they built us‘this house that Mrs. MacRoyle, as was to be, 'd 
have a sister—as most like would never be asked to leave Tigne at 
all, with so many nice soldiers going about unmarried, and her such 
a special nice sort of girl.” 

“T am sure that Bessie will do better for herself than marry a 
soldier,” put in the fretful bride again. ‘According to Mrs. Jacke 
son it isn’t much of a catch; and you’re too joking to suit me, 
to-night, Jock. My head is real bad.” 

There was a pause that was filled by silent bewilderment and 
surprise, broken at last, to the intense relief of Bessie whose face 
was scarlet, by the opening of the door that admitted the Sergeant’s 
two pals, who had come to the housewarming, Corporal Grant and 
Bombardier Grey. 

“You're welcome,” said MacRoyle, shyly, as he rose to greet the 
two N.C. O’s., as they drifted into the room, laden with a parcel, 
which they were nervously attempting to shove anywhere out of 
sight, and which contained six teaspoons of Britannia metal and a 
japanned tea-caddy—their joint offering to their pal. 

When the eyes of Bombardier Grey fell upon the woman in the 
chair, a wonderful thing happened. He dropped the parcel that he 
was carrying with a crash, and started forward. 

“‘ Why, Lily,” he said, “ if I’d ’a known as you was a’coming ou 
with Jock, I’d have come to meet you, too. But wherever did you 
come from? How ever did you trace me out? You was always 
real clever, but——” 

Lily rose in her.chair, ghastly white, and fell back against the 
fireplace, beating the air with rigid hands. 

“‘ Keep off from me—I thought you were dead. Don’t touch me.” 
she said, with a horrible catch in her breath. 

_ & Why—whatever ?”’ began Jock, stupidly. ‘“‘ What have 
you got to say to the woman as is going to be my? ” 

Then, as he caught sight of the ghastly face of the woman, striving 
to fight back to her usual expression of effrontery, he steadied him- 
self against the wall, speechless and silent. 

‘*What!” said the Bombardier. ‘“ You a-trying to deceive my 
chum, as you deceived me. He has helped me time after time when 
I was in trouble. You—you good-for-naught. Was it her as you 
brought out at your own expense to marry you, MacRoyle? ” 

MacRoyle’s mouth was too parched for speech, but he nodded his 


head. 
28 
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‘‘Ah, well, yon baggage is my wife. She was married to me © 
under the name of Lily Waite, at Newcastle Church, a matter of 
ten years ago. There was the child, too, tut it died, thank God. 
And she ran off from me, and I reckoned as how she wasn’t worth 
troubling my head about, for she was no good. Speak, Lily—Mrs. 
Grey, or whatever you call yourself—speak. You didn’t aoe as 
how I’d enlisted ? ” 

Lily was making a horrible effort at speech, that distorted her ed 
mouth, but she could not speak. Bessie had fallen back against the 
door—her thin hands clasped upon her breast—her face ashen 
white. 

‘“‘ And what are we all going to do? ” said the Bombardier, kick- 
ing the parcel of teaspoons contemptuously with his foot. 

Corporal Grant, too deeply overcome to speak, murmured that 
this was no place for him, and backed out at the door, followed by 
Mrs. Jackson, who felt a fearful joy in the news she would have to 
impart to the Married Block. 

“Ts it the truth?” said MacRoyle at last when they were left 
alone, breathing heavily. 

Lily cast a glance of defiance upon him, and laughed. Then she 
put up her hand and set her fringe of yellow hair straight. 

‘“‘ Yes, it’s the truth,” she said, ‘“‘ but after all, its only the ex- 
change of one soldier for another—and what’s a stripe more or 
less ?” : 

‘¢ She’s a bad lot, MacRoyle, but I’ll have to put up with’ her, 
and I know a thing or two about her as will keep her in order,” 
said Lily’s husband apologetically. ‘But I never thought as you 
was one to be took in like this. Come away Lily, we’d best be 
going—and sharp too——” 

And in another moment, the gaudy little quarter was emptied of 
everyone—save MacRoyle and Bessie. 

The girl stole closer to him, and laid a cold thin hand upon his 
arm. 

‘“‘T never knew it—I never knew it,” she sobbed tearlessly—“ Oh, 
Iam bitterly ashamed of my sister—horribly ashamed—I never 
thought anything of the sort, but she must have done it when she 
was barmaid up at Newcastle, and never wrote home for such a long 
time.” 

‘‘I’m aware you didn’t know,” he said drearily, “‘ For you are 
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as-straight as a gunmuzzle, but whatever shall I do? MHere’s the 
quarters all ready, and me to be married to-morrow, and everyone 
laughin’. I’ve spent every penny of my savings on the furniture 
and things—and you can’t say as how they ain’t pretty and tasty 
too—and they'll never fetch half their worth if I sell ’em.” 

His eye fell upon the teaspoons and the caddy that his friends had 
left upon the floor. ‘‘ And there’s maybe half a week’s pay gone for 
them, it’s a bad look out—a very bad look out. I suppose as I'll 
have just to go on the drink to forget it all, for I feel that upset.” 

‘I’m her sister, and the shame is more mine than yours,” said the 
girl sternly : “ I’ll never forgive her as long as I live, and I’ll never 
forgive you if you take the cowards way, and get drunk—I did not 
think it of you, Sergeant MacRoyle.”’ 

Her hands were busying themselves with the tea-tray, and she 
kept her face resolutely turned away, so that he could not see the 
tears in her eyes. 

He crept a shade nearer, and looked aimlessly at the toast that she 
had begun to butter with nervous fingers. 

“It’s the pity of getting the Major’s leave—and he such a 

snaggy man, and the quarters ready and all, and the ring bought— 
a guinea it cost too” he said again, ‘‘ And she seemed so different 
in Southsea. Perhaps she would have made me a bad wife after all 
though.” . 
_ “1am sorry for you—I am sorry—” said Bessie with a sudden 
flood of tears. ‘I knew all the time that poor Lily was not a good 
woman, but I could not tell you, for I thought she might be better, 
and it would have gone to my heart to hurt you, Jock, for you was 
so kind to me last summer.” 

‘« Kind was I?” said MacRoyle half under his breath: ‘‘ Bessie— 
Bessie, there’s the ring and the license, and here’s the house and 
me—and—.and—will you marry me Bessie you — dear — to-morrow— 
for you’ve got the same name as the other one—and maybe you'll 
make me a better wife.” 

It was not much of a wooing—for there was not much apparent 
affection in it—but as a rule the best match that a soldier can make 
is that which is confined to strictly utilitarian principles. 

“ Tock,” said Bessie—and somehow, before he had time to do 
more than stammer out something about her goodness, her head 

28* 
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was on his shoulder, and his arms about her. ‘“ Jock,” she sobbed 
again, “I have loved you always, and you never knew it—from the 
time that you helped me that day with the bean shelling, when 
mother was cross.” 

‘‘The lord be praised, then the furniture need not be wasted, 
and there’s no need to send the stuff back to the Indian man,” cried 
Sergeant MacRoyle. 

But in spite of it all, they were the happiest couple in the Married 
Block at Tigne, and neither of them ever regretted the day that 
made Bessie West into Mrs. Sergeant Jock MacRoyle, or gave the 
Sergeant the best manager in Malta for his wife. 





Che Red Woman of the Hills. 
By WINSTON KENDRICK. 


PART IL. 


THERE was mourning and lamentation in the little native village below 
Mhurrinee, when it was known that the daughter of the Red Woman 
had come to die. Men and women alike flung dust on their heads, 
and wailed. The Red Woman alone made no sign. She stayed - 
within her hut, and when at sundown she crept out to her accustomed 
seat, she looked more weird, and older than ever. Of her daughter 
she did not speak, and none dared to ask. But when she was not 
present, and the talk turned upon the girl, some spat upon the ground 
and cried shame upon her betrayer : for the Oriental, while suffering 
in silence, broods upon his wrongs, and these people who could not 
carry out their vengeance upon the Englishman whose conduct they 
resented, waited in eagerness to see the blow of retributive justice fall 
from the hand of the Red Woman. 

But they waited in vain. 

While Luchmi lay dying in the little hut, it was bruited abroad that 
Captain Forbes was about to marry the daughter of the Commandant. 
And one day the bells of Mhurrinee rang out a joyful peal. 

The dying girl raised herself upon one elbow. 
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“ His marriage-bells,” she said. “Oh, mother! open wide the door, 


and let the sound come in.” 

The old woman did so. 

‘Hast not heard enough ?” she asked presently. The girl sighed 
as she lay back again. 

“Ts the spirit free after death, mother?” she asked. ‘Can mine 
watch over Alec then?” 

“‘ Aye, thou shalt watch over him, child, fear not. Some may not 
be free, perchance, but ‘ou shalt go where thou listeth.” 

The girl closed her eyes, satisfied. Late in the afternoon she 
died. 

Her mother stayed by her till the end, but when her daughter had 
passed from her love and care, she wasted no time in useless grief. 
Going to the door, she was about to bolt it, when she heard voices 


- Outside. 


“It is useless waiting to-night,” she said, “for there is neither time 
nor words I can spend upon thee.” 

Flinging open the door, she gazed upon the people. 

“My daughter is dead.” | 


A murmur of sympathy greeted her. 
“Pish! Sorrow is for those who cannot act. Get thee gone to thy 


_ houses, and tend thine own better than I did mine.”’ 


She closed the door in their faces, and listened to the sound of 
retreating footsteps and voices. Then she drew a box from the 
wall, set a ghurrah* of water near the girl’s charp4i,t and commenced 
the painful task she had set herself. | 

The moon was high in the heavens when she came out, fastened a 
padlock of English manufacture upon the hasp of the door, locked it, 
and drawing out the key, turned towards Mhurrinee. 

A distance of a mile and a half lay before her, but she was fleet- 
footed, and covered it in a small space of time. Her destination was 
a low white bungalow, upon a plateau of rock, overhanging a wide 
ravine. Here newly-married couples were wont to stay, unless under- 
taking a longer journey to Kashmir, or the plains. . 

A khitmatgar was idling in the verandah. 

‘‘Whist!” called the Red Woman softly. ‘“‘Take me to thy master. 


Where is he?” 





* Ghurrah, earthenware vessel. + Charpai, bedstead. 
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The man tumbled to his feet in amazement, and made a profound 
obeisance. : | 

“ But now he has gone into the wood with the Mem Sahib, oh most 
Wise Woman. It cannot be that I should call them.” 

“ But yes—you will do so, at once. What is that? Coffee? Go, 
tell them it is here. Leave the rest to me.” 

The servant went off, and the woman drew into the shadow, and 
waited. Lena’s clear laugh echoed presently up the ravine. She 
entered the verandah hand-in-hand with her husband. As she passed 
the woman caught her dress. 

“Plead for me, oh, Mem Sahib,” she cried, “for my daughter is 
even now sick unto death. The Sahib has a tender heart, and was 
a friend unto her, and she would thank him. It may be that he would 
come with me for thy word.” 

Lena looked down startled. Then she remembered the woman. 

“Oh! Alec, look! It is that curious old body who told our fortunes 
in the wood last summer.” 

He recognised her too, with some uneasiness. 

‘“‘ What do you want here ?” he said roughly. 

‘¢ Nay, Sahib, blame me not. The Wise Woman knows well it is 
not an hour to intrude. But thou wilt have pity, for the flower at thy 
side is fresh and fair, and the sap runs warmly through her veins, but 
the flower that was mine is faded and broken.” 

Her voice quivered; she drew her chuddah over her head, and 
bowed herself to the ground. “Aye, broken as the heart of thy 
servant.” ° 

Lena came forward, and slipped her fingers again into her hus- 
band’s. 

‘I don’t quite understand what she wants, but go with her, Alec, if 
you can help her, poor soul!” 

The chuddah slipped back a minute, the chameleon eyes were 
raised to those of Forbes. ‘“ Yes, come, Sahib.” And he went. 

“I shan’t be long, Lena,” he said to his wife, “ the old lady pro- 
bably only wants some backsheesh for her daughter. These creatures 
always crack up a sick relative if they want to get a bit. Good-bye, 
dear. Now, old dame, lead on,” he added in Hindustani. And like 
some gruesome elf the wizened figure skipped up the narrow mountain 
path before him. : 

The Red Woman was very silent on the way, and Forbes did not 
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care to ply her with questions. She was disagreeably associated in his 
mind with the warnings she had given him, and his own unfortunate. 
‘weakness regarding Luchmi. 

At the door of her hut the old woman paused. Silence reigned upon 
the hill-side. There was not even the drowsy chirp of a bird. The 
trees looked sombre, their foliage hanging motionless in the heavy 
air.. The moonlight streamed upon the roof, and cast patches of light 
and shade upon the uneven ground. Forbes’ thoughts were less with 
his waiting wife, than with the girl who, upon such a night as this, one 
short year ago had crept to the shelter of his arms. They were 
recalled sharply by the touch of the woman’s claw-like hand upon his 
wrist. 

‘* Listen, Sahib. It was written by the finger of Fate, whom none 
can withstand, that sorrow should come unto the maiden who was 
fairest of her compeers in these hills. Nevertheless, free will was left 
unto the maid, and had she turned from the cause of her grief, all had 
been well. But who shall reason with a mind distraught, or dam the 
current of a woman’s passion that sweeps all before it, as the wave of 
a river that has burst its banks? Better love and death, saith the fool, 
than life that knows not love. And such shall live, and be fools and 
die, while time shall be. And their punishment is more than their 
offence. But to shee what shall I say? For behold! thou hast done 
as many another would, but as thou shalt surely not do freely, for it 
was told thee what should be, and thou didst not heed. But where 
many sin, lo! one, here and there, suffers, and wins a meet reward. 
Yet all say, ‘it will not be I!’ And now see, thy reward awaits thee, 
for this is thy handiwork.” ‘ 

The creaking wooden door opened slowly. The room within was 
ill lit by an oil-lamp burning in a brass pan upon the floor. It cast 
shadows upwards, and they flickered feebly round the low bed, where 
stretched upon a richly embroidered coverlet, a heap of sweet-scented 
herbs for her pillow, lay the body of the girl Luchmi. 

Forbes uttered an exclamation, and would have stepped back, but 
the Wise Woman was too quick for him. 

“ Not so, Sahib, for my daughter, is beautiful and once was most fair 
in thine eyes. Look now upon her again, before earth shall cover her, 
and we who knew Luchmi in the flesh shall know her no more.” 

“She was your daughter,—yours, old hag? Good heavens, and I 
never knew it!” 
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“ Thy servant was blessed. She was my daughter. But come now, 
she cannot reproach thee. Look on her, Sahib! look !’’- 

The wiry fingers closed again upon his wrist, she dragged him for: 
wards, lifting the lamp above her head. Its light fell upon the dead 


.girl’s face, upon’ two empty, eyeless sockets that stared mutely 


upwards. 

“You old wretch!” shouted Forbes, staggering back, ‘“ you an 
mutilated the dead. Shame upon you, fiend! Why have you done 
this?” 
~ “Nay, Sahib, nay. The Sahib’s vision must be wrong. Look again, 
look well.” 

But he could not look. He leant against the wall, feeling sick. The. 
faint smell of death was in the room; he could endure it no longer, he 
flung himself to the door, and wrenched it open. 

“* Nay, Sahib, then listen one moment, for I have a message from 
the dead. Luchmi bade me tell thee that her eyes would follow thee 
in the spirit, as they might not look upon thee through this her flesh 
again, and it may be that she has come here in my absence, and taken 
these eyes of hers the better to view thee.” 

Disgusted, horrified as he was, he almost laughed. “You old 
sinner,” he exclaimed. ‘You've poked that poor thing’s eyes out your- 
self, though what for, heaven only knows. It’s inhuman, abominable, 
and you’ve no right to have brought me here on such an errand. You 
told me the girl was ill! She is past any help that I can give her, but 
here—take that for yourself.” 

He flung some coins on the floor of the bungalow, dreading lest the 
woman should follow him. But she stood still, allowing him to pass 
her, and laughing a low, bitter laugh, that rang in Forbes’ ears, as he 
scrambled up the path, and set out in a quick walk for the bungalow. 

His reflections were scarcely pleasant ones, but he dismissed them 
determinately, when the light from the house shone across his path. 

Lena was awaiting him. He could see her !ying back in a long, 
low cane-chair, the lamp in the room behind her flashing a bright bar 
of light across her; the blue dress she wore fell in soft folds about her, 
a cushion supported her head ; she was asleep. 

Alec smiled in spite of his late mental disturbance. Here at least 
was nothing gruesome, no sour-visaged Neme,is to greet him. He 
drew nearer on tip-toe, thinking to rouse his wife with a kiss, but just 
then a cloud of mist floated in from the outer air and settled slowly 
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around her. It struck with a sense of chill upon Alec, and as he laid 
one hand on Lena’s shoulder, it reared, a formless column, upon the 
farther ‘side of the chair, whilst out of it, there appeared to his dis- 
torted vision the face of the girl Luchmi, not as he had known it in 
life, but with the waxen pallor of death, the look of mute reproach she 
had worn when he had seen her last. And oh! strangest horror of all, 
that look was cast, not from the semblance of Luchmi’s once lovely 
eyes, but from two empty, eyeless sockets Nearer,—nearer bent that 
face towards his own, —two faintly outlined hands waved between him 
and his wife, from whom he now shrank back. By a violent effort he 
checked the cry upon his lips. Lena awoke at the moment, and 
sprang up. 

“Alec! You have come back? I am glad, dear, but—oh, what is 
it?’ for he was leaning heavily upon the chair. 

‘“* Nothing—nothing,” he muttered with chattering teeth. ‘‘ Do not 
distress yourself, Lena. It’s a turn of ague, I fancy.” 

“ Come in, the night is damp,” said she, drawing his arm tenderly 
through her own. 

During the weeks that followed, the chief endeavour of Forbes was 
to dismiss from his mind all recollection of the events which had made 
so uncomfortable an impression upon his mind on the evening of his 
wedding day, and this became in time less difficult than he had at first 
supposed, so that he grew to regard the apparition of Luchmi as a 
mere chimera of his brain, which had been already overwrought by the 
sight of the dead girl in the flesh, and for the vexation this had caused 
him, he did not readily forgive the Red Woman. 

She, however, kept out of the way, so that he found no further 
occasion of venting his indignation upon her, and his life at this time 
was fully occupied by Lena, who proved to be the sweetest and most 
delightful little wife imaginable. Not that he forgot Luchmi entirely, 
that was impossible ; the first full force of his boyish passion had been 
expended upon her. But Lena was in every way so winning, so tract- 
able, and altogether enchanting, that he had been less than man to 
remain uncaptivated by her many charms. 

Before her marriage she had been a great favourite in her father’s 
regiment, and though many were the hearts that wished her joy in 
her new life, not a few beat with chagrin and resentment at the 
favour shown to Alec Forbes which had culminated in the success 
‘ of his suit. The simple Lena had given away her girlish heart 
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months before it was asked for. Had this not been so obviously the 
case. it is probable that Forbes himself would never have been 
induced ‘to put his fate to the test. For the man was not without a 
conscience, and the thought of Luchmi, neglected in the bloom of her 
loveliness, lay heavy upon it, even before he knew of her death. But 
the advantages to be gained ‘by a union with the Colonel’s only 
daughter were such as he could not afford to ignore, and Lena was, 
moreover, attractive, and as yet unwon, which to his masculine 
acquisitive soul rendered her very greatly to be desired. Poor 
Luchmi, on the contrary, gave him freely of her sweetness. She, in fact, 
poured libations of it over him, from which he had at length turned, 
satiated, away. Now she became only a memory to him; a tender 
one it is true softened and perhaps deepened by sadness, but still 
only a memory. She was gone, she lay at rest,—he sometimes 
wondered where,—among the graves of her people, and her spirit,— 
if he ever thought about it—he hoped had found in Paradise that 
peace and fruition that had been denied it here. 

Meanwhile, being desirous of fulfilling the duties of a Benedict in a 
befitting manner, he resolutely schooled himself against the stings of 
unwelcome remembrance, and, sunned in his wife’s tenderness, he 
bent his efforts to making her days all that she would have them be. 

And Lena was very happy. She found in her husband’s affec- 
tionate care of her all that a nature like hers could desire. She 
loved him, and he was proud of, and very kind to her. Thus the 
days rolled into weeks, and these again passed beyond recall, leaving 
the twain ever more closely one. 

But Nemesis, sure-footed, though slow, crept nearer. 





PART IIL. - 


Lena sat alone in the verandah one morning, her fingers busy with 
cambric and lace, the needle flitting rapidly over her work. Her 
sunny eyes, in which only happiness lingered, glanced from time to 
time over the picturesque sweep of hill and vale before her. Wind- 
ing up a narrow road, through the valley, she presently espied a 
small party evidently returning from some shooting expedition in the 
district. Foremost among them rode a yourg officer she knew well, 
—one to whom her tender, womanly heart invariably strove to show 
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kindness, as some sort of compensation for unwilling cruelty once dis- 
played. Hugh St. Leger had loved Lena Drummond, and was one. 
of those of whose devotion she had remained quite unconscious until 
a sudden acknowledgment of it had given her sharp pain, unable as 
she was to respond. Lena had regarded Hugh in the way that 
pretty women are too apt to regard young men with whom they are 
intimate, —as a dear boy-friend; and when he stood self-revealed 
in the new aspect of lover, she was distressed and amazed. Even 
still the light she sometimes saw in the lad’s eyes made her heart 
ache for the suffering she had unwittingly caused. 

She leant out now between the trellised pillars of the verandah, 
and gaily hailed him and his comrades, when the little cavalcade 
neared the gates of the Wren’s Nest, as the Forbes’ bungalow was 
called. 

‘“‘ What sport, Mr. St. Leger? Have you been far?” 

“Pretty good, thanks, Mrs. Forbes,” replied another man, as 
Hugh looked up silently at the dainty brown head under the roses. 
‘The Saint here is quite the hero of the occasion. He potted a 
lovely pussy cat beyond Keerah Glen.” 

‘‘ Really!” with a little shudder. “I'm glad you’ve been so far. 
I should not have liked to hear that Mistress Pussy had invaded 
Mhurrinee.” 

“Oh! No fear! That’s too near home for this time of year. All 
big game are shy until after the first frosts. We've one of her off- 
spring, though. St. Leger’s man is bringing it up.” 

“‘ Would you like to see the little brute, Mrs. Forbes? It’s just 
behind,” and Hugh signalled to his servant to approach. 

Lena left her work, and stepped down the path; she never failed 
to display interest in Hugh’s pursuits. “Oh! how pretty!’ she 
exclaimed, as the shikaree led forward a gambolling, cat-like 
creature, royally marked. 

“It’s a jolly little cub, and its the Saint’s own property.” 

“Unless Mrs. Forbes will accept it. Will you?’ asked he. 

‘I scarcely know what I should do with it.” 

“Oh! they grow tame, and are quite harmless if you keep them 
on milk and grain. This one is a splendid fellow.” 

‘¢ I should like to have him very much, but——” 

‘‘ Possibly Captain Forbes might object ?” remarked Hugh, coldly. 

‘‘He would not if I wished him to keep it,” Lena hastened to 
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reply. ‘1 wil] take it, then, and thank you very wach: But Iam 
depriving you of your booty.” 

“By no means, I am glad you should have it,” and in his quick 
glance Lena saw that he spoke truly. It was so little she could do to 
please him, this faithful, disappointed boy-friend of hers that she was 
glad of any chance to do so. The cub was rolling among the herb- 
age at the side of the path, and fawning playfully upon her feet; she 
shook one little shoe free of its embrace, as she held out her hand. 

“You won’t come in to breakfast?” 

"4 No, thanks, we have to push on. Duty calls.” and with cheery 
adieux the little party passed on its way. 

“I have something to show you,” said Lena to her husband, as 
they sat at table. ‘“ A keepsake from Hugh St. Leger.” 

“Poor old Hugh!” remarked Alec, between a smile and a sigh. 
He understood Hugh's devotion to his wife, though Lena never spoke 
of it, and in his heart Alec wondered wherein lay the secret of his own 
success in winning that which had been denied to the other, whom he 
felt to be in reality infinitely worthier than he. 

“TI must show you my kitten presently,” said Lena. 

“A kitten? Did he give you a kitten? What a queer chap he is, 
to be sure.” 

“ And a very lovely kitten, too,” laughed Lena, “I’m sure you will 
admire it. Ram Bux,” and she whispered to the khitmatgar at her 
elbow to send for the baby tiger. 

The man departed on his errand. Alec meanwhile pushed back 
his chair, and lighting a cigarette, strolled on to the verandah, 
whither Lena followed him. As he sat down she stepped behind 
him, and playfully laid her hand over his eyes while the man came 
round the corner of the house leading the cub. Lena signalled to 
him to come nearer, and when the animal was within a yard of 
Forbes’ knees, she withdrew her screening fingers. 

‘Behold my new plaything!” she cried. 

Forbes exclaimed at the sight of the beautiful little brute that now 
permitted the full length of the rope to which it was attached, gam- 
bolled and fawned beside him. 

“ A handsome fellow, by Jove,” he said. ‘ What a coat!” 

The creature, a stranger to the taste of blood, licked his hand as he 
stretched it out caressingly. Forbes, however, drew it back with a 
jerk; there must have been something magic in the touch of its 
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tongue, for an unaccountable thrill shot through him. At the same. 
moment the brute looked up at him, crouching back upon its haunches . 
the while. : It was an earnest, interested look, scarcely that of an un- 
trained animal. But there was no ferocity in the eyes of the little 
cub, rather pathos. Whatever it was bewildered Alec. He returned 
the look long and fixedly, his own eyes growing to those of the beast, 
who crept softly nearer, rearing its finely marked head, until it laid 
one velvety paw on Alec’s knee. Then, suddenly, with a shrill cry, 
Lena dashed her fist between the two, and pushed the tiger-cub 
away. 

Alec got up slowly. He passed his hand over his forehead, once 
or twice, as one that struggles for remembrance. He was recalled 
by Lena’s sobbing cry; she was trembling violently. 

“What is it, dear?” he said, drawing her into his arms. She 
clung to him tearfully. 

‘“‘Oh! I don’t know, Alec. You looked—awful. Not like your- 
self, somehow, and I thought the thing was going to eat you.” 

He laughed reassuringly. 

“To eat me? Why, the little beggar has never tasted flesh, 
probably.” 

‘So Mr. St. Leger said. And I wanted to keep it. But shall I? 
Hadn’t I better send it away?” 

‘“‘ Keep it by all means, dear. Poor St. Leger will be vexed if you 
don’t.” 

“ Yes, I know, that was what [ thought. He was so proud of it, 
though he did not say much; but I could see he fancied he was giving 
me something really worth having.” 

“ And so you would find it to be, if you wanted to dispose of it. 
The skin alone would fetch a good price later on. At present the 
little chap is, as you said, not much more than a kitten.” 

So the “kitten” was permitted to remain, and week by week 
became seemingly more attached to its mistress. After that first 
revulsion of feeling, Lena found no difficulty in overcoming her 
nervousness, which she attributed naturally to her state of health. 
She no longer felt any horror at the growing creature, but would 
watch admiringly its pretty playful ways. Only Alec rarely met its 
glance; there was something strange, something that he did not 
care to fathom in the deep pathos of the brute’s soft eyes; even the 
touch of its head beneath his hand unnerved him. But he scorned to 
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analyse the feeling, calling himself an imaginative fool, wrought up 
by anxiety about his wife. Lena was very dear to him in those days, 
and his manner to her could not sufficiently express his tenderness. 
Without doubt she was very happy. 

And the tiger-cub grew a fine little fellow, waxing stronger in 
every thew and sinew. He was tame as a kitten, although he no 
longer resembled one, save in graceful movement, and in playful 
gambols. He was allowed the free run of the verandah and garden 
now, and a word from Lena would bring him at once to crouch at her 
feet. She smiled at his devotion, and some fancy possessed her, that 
Hugh had inspired the brute with the spirit of his own. 

Winter fell upon Mhurrinee at last. It had been May when Lena 

Drummond put her hand into that of Alec Forbes, and when he 
promised to love and cherish her till death should part them. May, 
the month of love, beloved of lovers, but ill-omened in the annals of 
all time. Neither of these two, however, was superstitious, and the 
even tenor of their days had as vet brought them only peace and 
joy. 
- It was late in March now, and the first warm winds blew softly 
across the Himalayas. The ice-bound channels were tree, and the 
tinkling murmur of rivulets might be heard’ down the mountain- 
side. 

Snow still lay in the shadows, Lut beneath it rose the tender spikes 
of wild tulips. A faint blush of green spread through the woods, the 


- boughs, rearing against the ever-deepening blue of the sky, dropped 


their lace frontals of hoarfrost beneath the warm kiss of the sun, dis- 
playing buds that thickened daily, ready to shoot forth a welcome to 
the spring. There was a breath of violets rising from the sunny 
slopes, and from the valleys where the ferns grew thickest ; and all 
Nature sang a low sweet melody that soon should ‘burst to rapture. 

Forbes stood upon the steps of the verandah. In him too rose a 
pzon of thanksgiving, for amidst the new life that rippled round him 
there had sprung to birth one little blossom that was his own, and his 
heart warmed as he thought of the roseleaf fingers that had clung 
round his a few moments ago, while Lena lay back upon her 
pillows scarce whiter than herself, but with a smile playing 
round her lips, and eyes in which the tenderness of wife and mother 
shone. : 

It seemed a good, glad world this joyous springtime, and the 
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peace of the season made itself felt to Forbes without that ecstasy 
that is akin to pain, that comes too often with it. To him it came as a — 
solemn, crowning holiness, the supreme moment of his life. 

Presently, with a smile that was the reflex of Lena’s, he mounted 
his charger, and’ rode away. But the tiger-cub was gambolling 
among the sprouting balsams in the wood below, and he never knew 
—he never knew. 

* * * * 

Presently a spot of crimson moved slowly down the mountain-side, 
and through the wood, slipping from bush to bush, and rock to rock, 
Cautiously, as though it enwrapped a living thing. The tiger-cub 
paused in its play, and crouched, moaning, in the young green of the 
underwood, as the flash of crimson approached. It was a female 
figure huddled in a red chuddah, from out of the twisted folds of 
which two chameleon-like eyes fixed the conscience-stricken ones of the 
wretched animal. Fretfully the brute stirred from side to side, lifting 
it’s upper lip, and displaying sharp white teeth, milk-teeth that never 
yet had tasted blood, but looking strong and hungry enough to enjoy the 
richest meal. A claw-like hand descended on the creature’s head, a 
few caressing touches passed over the soft broad forehead, and the 
brute, lamb-like, followed the red-cloaked figure slowly, silently, 
towards the bungalow. 

It looked so peaceful, and home-like in the afternoon sunshine. The 
white walls were covered in green lattices where Lena had trained the 
jessamine and roses in the summer-time to shine invitingly through 
the oaks. A breeze swept up the valley, and whispered to ‘he over- 
hanging branches, but within the dwelling silence reigned. The 
nurse was taking a much-needed rest. The bearer gossipped with 
the khitmutgar, squatting on the ground in the rear of the house, and 
the ayah drowsed in the verandah close by. But there were none to 
see the two forms, the red-cloaked woman, and the brute, pass into 
the room where Lena lay alone, save for the morsel of humanity 
cradled -1 her breast. In happy silence,’she contemplated the future 
that stretched unclouded before her, when suddenly, across the vision: 
of those love-rounded years, there looomed the shadow of an awful 
dread. 

Mercifully, it was only for a few moments. As those gleaming 
fangs and fiery eyeballs rose before her, the faint cry of distress that 
fluttered on her lips died away, for in the strange companion of the 
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brute she recognised instinctively that she would find no assistance. 
With a horrible chuckle the one withdrew, as the other sprang for- © 
ward. There was a low growl,.a child’s feeble wail that was in- 
Stantly quelled, and silence once more reigned supreme. 

= * & * 

Alec Forbes, riding up the valley that evening, thought longingly 
of the home-nest that awaited him. He would be more tender, 
more loving, if possible, to Lena. She, who had given him so much, 
should be, above all other interests, his first consideration. He would 

* never lapse into the careless forgetful husband. He would redeem 
all previous folly in devotion to his wife. 

But when he reached his home it was to be greeted by that awful 
silence, across which the terrified cries of the servants broke. He 
put them all from him at last, and strode in, the tiger-cub, at which 
they were pointing, but of which all seemed afraid, lay across the 
the threshold. It got up as he approached, but he scarcely. noticed 
it. Transfixed with horror, he gazed at the bed whereon lay the 
bodies of his wife and child, and as he did so there seemed to ring in 
his ears a voice, uttering words that he had heard long ago. 

“* Twice shall thy beloved lie dead before thee, and thy sin shall rise up 
and haunt thee, till before the eyes of the brute that licks thy hand thou 
shalt flee.” 

He turned round shuddering, the voice had seemed so near. 
Whence came it? The brute crouched close by, looking up at him 
with eyes in which human pathos and human passion were indescri- 
bably mingled. From its jaws blood still dripped. It essayed to lick 
his hand. With a groan he sprang back, and reached out his arm 
for his gun. The piece was at his shoulder. 

But no—he could not fire—what might that avail? And the 
creature’s eyes were ineffable in its woe. It crawled to his feet, 
staining them with Lena’s life-blood, and in anguish he covered his 
face with his hands, and fled madly. 

Across the garden at the same moment a red-draped figure 
flitted, and was lost to sight amid the shadows of the wood. 














